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Dissertations in Aksthetics—IV 


HE ANCIENT Egyptian, confronted in his 

own time with the point of view of the Ancient 

Greek, as expressed some centuries later in the 
temples of the Acropolis, might conceivably have 
denied the beauty that we see in them. And the 
Ancient Greek, in turn, confronted in his time with 
the vaults, flying buttresses and carving of the Gothic 
builders, might have denied the criteria of taste thus 
expressed. So the Gothic builders might have made 
light of the Renaissance in Europe, both early and 
late, as an altogether dubious expression of taste and 
culture. 

There is no direct way of testing the validity of 
these assumptions. But the conservatism which at- 
tended these several cultural expressions may be taken 
as competent circumstantial evidence that each group 
in turn would have looked upon succeeding expres- 
sions, had change taken place with sufficient velocity, 
in much the same depreciating or antagonistic light 
that our own spokesmen for the Classic, the Gothic 
or the Early Renaissance view the plastic expressions 
that have so iecently emerged about the shores of the 
Baltic. Given the outlook of the Ancient Greek, 
Gothic is revolutionary—subversive of, art. 

But it is utterly impossible for us to look upon 
Gothic from the viewpoint of the Ancient Greek; 
nor can we look upon the arts of the Renaissance from 
the viewpoint of the Gothic builders.. We are forced 
to view these several expressions in retrospect. All 
those past events and their causal circumstances con- 
stitute the genetic background of our lives. There 
is nothing altogether strange, nothing utterly alien 
in that wide range of diverse and differing expressions. 
We recognize beauty in the forms: we comprehend 
and appreciate the differing criteria of taste revealed. 
We approve. And so we conclude from this ac- 
cumulation of evidence that, underlying this back- 


ground of interest, activity and resulting expression 
in form and color, there lie norms of zxsthetic evalua- 
tion, changeless—durable—absolute. And _ having 
served throughout the past we conclude that they 
are adequate to serve throughout the future. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the fifty centuries 
of recorded history, and the long reach of unrecorded 
time that passed before, fall within a single cultural 
category cut off from our own time by a revolutionary 
change of such magnitude as definitely to mark a 
new era. The cultural framework of the fifty cent- 
uries still serves as the framework of our own life; 
we live in an interval representing, at most, the first 
phase of transition. But we have passed far enough, 
in point of time and experience, beyond the moment 
that marked the revolutionary change readily to rec- 
ognize the two main currents of characteristic action. 
All that time lying in the background—dim, un- 
recorded or unrevealed—was definitely characterized 
by the technique of handicraft, the apprehension of 
phenomena in terms of workmanship, and deliberate 
action. Our own era is as definitely characterized 
by the technique of the machine, the apprehension of 
phenomena in terms of science, and velocity. 

During all that earlier period—the long interval 
of time stretching far back into the beginning, when 
animistic beliefs held sway—there could be no other 
outcome to conscious, creative effort than that derived 
directly from manual operations. The extreme out- 
post of aims, ideals and aspirations remained enclosed 
within the rigidly limited frontiers of what it had 
been possible for men to accomplish with their hands 
and simple tools. God came to be conceived as the 
supreme artificer. Out of use and wont canfined to 
the operations of handicraft, stabilized and wrought 
into a pattern of action through untold ages, certain 
habits of thought took shape which, containing a de- 
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finite range of preferences, served to establish criteria 
covering the entire range of human interest and ac- 
tivity. 

But we live at a time when hands and simple tools 
no longer set limits to what may be done. The ma- 
chine and the scientific point of view have released 
forces undreamed of during the long centuries given 
over to manual effort. And these forces, if not now 
fully comprehended, have been brought under prox- 
imate control. Ends are now conceived in terms of 
these new forces; and labor, that is to say, manual 
effort, although still deemed essential, is viewed as 
altogether impotent to achieve the newly conceived 
ends. Boldly, systematically, by the newly acquired 
methods of science, we explore uncharted fields of 
interest and curiosity. Step by step, mysteries are 
unfolded and resolved; new activities develop and 
give rise to material facts. The ordinary, common- 
place aims of life now take flight well beyond the 
old frontiers which for ages marked the horizon of 
aspirations. 

All of this would seem to indicate that the aims 
which serve to animate are not, as some propose, fig- 
ments of the imagination unrelated to reality. An 
aim may fly a little way beyond the frontiers of past 
achievements, but it draws its life from the fields 
of reality from which it took flight. But idle curiosi- 
ty, toying with the material facts of reality, discovers 
new ways of handling them; and new ways of han- 
dling the material facts of reality give rise, in time, to 
the establishment of new techniques. And a new 
technique is pregnant with new material facts and 
forms. Out of aims that wing their way a little be- 
yond the frontiers of past achievement; out of curiosi- 
ty, toying with facts that cannot be comprehended; 
with action moving towards ends that are opaque— 
through a sequence of impersonal events, nameless, 
causal circumstances, established ways and means of 
life, customs, institutions, habits of thought, aims, 
ideals, and the norms of evaluation go by disuse and 
decay and are succeeded by others. 

Sometimes change takes place without stress and 
the development of conflict between the old and the 
new. This we term growth, development or evolu- 
tion, however tardily it takes place. Sometimes 
change takes place reluctantly accompanied by discrep- 
ancies, stresses and conflict; this we term revolution. 
In the typical case, it is the institutional scheme and 
the habits of thought—the established point of 
view—that stands to arrest change. 

Long after a new system of material ways and 
means, such as the machine process arising out of 
the introduction of a new economic factor, the ma- 
chine, has superseded the old methods of handicraft, 
and the new process has come into something like 
full effect, the ancient, preferred forms of archaic 


devices linger to hamper and to serve makeshift pur- 
poses. And after the new processes have conquered 
the field of industry and long after tools and imple- 
ments have shed the hampering archaic forms, the 
aims and ideals associated with the archaic processes 
linger in the cultural scheme and so impose upon the 
new technology the production of archaic arrange- 
ments and forms. 

But intimate contact with the new industrial 
Processes gives rise to preoccupation with the new 
technique. And those who are forced by circum- 
stance constantly to deal with the new material facts 
acquire a new viewpoint which sets aside the old 
regards and preferences and so clears the way for new 
aims and ideals. 

Now, under the new order in which we live—a 
world of machinery, engineering and velocity in place 
of the archaic world of handicraft and deliberate ac- 
tion—a majority spend their lives, work and take 
their recreation, under the rigid surveillance of me- 
chanical processes made relentless by the recent in- 
troduction of credit economy whereby pecuniary 
considerations have largely usurped all others. To 
those of this new world, where time and velocity are 
rated as matters of greater urgency than personal 
human needs, the habits of thought, aims, ideals, and 
aspirations of the archaic order of handicraft pro 
duction acquire an absurdity—appear as completely 
beside the point as the slow moving process of handi- 
craft itself. To these matter-of-fact persons the 
processes of handicraft are, of a necessity, slow, irk- 
some, and inordinately wasteful. 

But the fact that the archaic processes of handi- 
craft are thus viewed as wasteful is sufficient to make 
ther: highly serviceable to those whose lives are devot- 
ed primarily to the consumption of amenities, cr the 
ceremonial and competitive use of things—such as 
sumptuous or extravagant display, or that form of 
use which seeks to emulate or surpass, and is now 
commonly referred to as “conspicuous expenditure.” 
For handicraft and its products lend themselves 
readily to such ends. Things made by hand con- 
stitute an ever-decreasing proportion of things pro- 
duced; thus they are rare and so they are expensive. 
So wasteful relatively has handicraft come to be rat- 
ed that ladies and gentlemen may engage in these 
archaic processes of production along certain lines 
without risking their social status. In fact, to 
produce by handicraft processes anything that is now 
as a matter of course produced by the machine is not 
necessarily to “‘work” or to “labor”; and when things 
are so produced, outside the main stream of current 
industrial events, they need not necessarily be well 
wrought, nor serviceable, nor of intrinsic (asthetic) 
value. On the contrary, it is distinctly advantageous 
if such articles fall appreciably below the older stand- 
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ards of the archaic handicraftsmen so as to avoid 
being mistaken for articles produced by the machine 
process. Not only, for example, must a thing, to 
meet this particular demand, be “hand painted’’, or 
“hand carved”, or “hand wrought”, but the evidence 
of such an origin must be obvious and unmistakable. 
To fail in this respect would be to forfeit the re- 
quisite amount of appreciation. So that in this new 
era of the machine, the archaic handicraft processes 
that still stand over from the past are affected by a 
number of factors which serve to render such prod- 
ucts appreciably more crude and of lower intrinsic 
value than was the case when everything was made 
by hand and handicraft was the order of the day. This 
emphasis upon the exaggeration of crudities and im- 
perfections means that the handicraftsmen of today, 
whose function it is to supply this demand, must serve 
as actors on the industrial stage, trained to fumble 
as did the ancient craftsmen during the primitive 
days of the industrial arts. 

Now this attitude toward the preservation of an 
archaic order of industry constitutes at the same time 
a definite attitude toward current machine processes 
of production. It is all a part of our underlying as- 
sumption that things of esthetic value cannot emerge 
out of the central industrial current of our own time. 
The teaching of art and esthetics takes as its point 
of departure the axiom that the handicraft process 
alone may generate forms of distinction—objects of 
art. 

The term “fine arts,” as we use it, expresses little 
more then a confused association of ideas—a loosely 
bounded category of activities; and the eligibility of 
an activity and its product to this category involves 
more than a question of esthetics. Under the cur- 
rent point of view debate concerning eligibility cannot 
be carried to grounds of finality until it has been 
taken outside the fields of zsthetic interest. For an 
activity, to be accorded a place among the “fine arts”, 
must be rated non-industrial. This is a matter of 
modern commonsense and there is no debate about it. 
With this point favorably disposed of, debate as to 
the position of any activity in a scale of relative 
values may revolve about matters esthetic or no more 
may be involved than pecuniary canons of taste. 

That an activity must be definitely non-industrial, 
to be accorded a place in the sun of the “fine arts,” 
carries consequences of importance to esthetic activities 
and the industrial arts generally. For by thus estab- 
lishing the boundaries beyond which the esthetic im- 
pulse may not legitimately express itself, it follows that 
the only industrial activities that may be utilized to 
this end are those which have passed into such an 
advanced stage of disuse or decay that there can be no 
risk of confusing the effort expanded with materially 
productive work. 
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As a corollary, it follows that current industrial ac- 
tivities are left to develop in relative technological 
freedom from zsthetic considerations. 

This exclusion of zsthetic activities and interests 
from participation in our new industrial technology 
operates to render the material outcome devoid of those 
qualities which might appeal on established zsthetic 
grounds. But in such a sweeping and revolutionary 
change in technology as characterizes the present, this 
act of exclusion need not necessarily be viewed as a loss. 
For a new and revolutionary technology would cer- 
tainly develop, if unhampered, new forms and expres- 
sions which could not readily be classified and rated 
under esthetic standards of appraisal evolved out of 
long centuries given over to archaic processes. 
Whether or not our new technology will ultimately 
develop methods and products that will satisfy the 
esthetic interests turns upon the degree of freedom 
which attends its course of development into a stabil- 
ized system of industrial use and wont. 

We are now and again made conscious of the satis- 
faction, the sense of exhilaration, the thrill which ac- 
companies the attainment of a hoped-for goal that 
seemingly lies entirely within the realm of this new 
technology and the scientific point of view. And while 
we may not acknowledge that such activities and ac- 
complishments bear any relation to zsthetics, it does 
not follow that they are of an altogether alien order. 
For it may be that what we now treat as the gratifica- 
tion of esthetic interest is, at bottom, no more than the 
gratification of our ever-shifting pecuniary canons of 
taste. It may also be that out of a prolonged period 
of cultural borrowing we have lost the ability to 
comprehend and appreciate a truly creative experience. 
And our ability to discriminate between an esthetic 
and a technological achievement has become so con- 
fused and contaminated, by aims and purposes that are 
alien, that we cannot clearly differentiate between “‘ac- 
complishments” of intrinsic zsthetic value, and those 
which yield a purely technological satisfaction. 

Satisfaction, exhilaration, a thrill may accompany 
the completion of vast enterprises which are looked 
upon as technological accomplishments, but such 
responses should not be confused with those which 
arise out of a purely workmanlike, or technological, or 
scientific handling of the facts of reality. For, as is 
often the case, workmanship, technology and science 
may be acting the part of reluctant servants laboring, 
not with workmanlike, technological or scientific ends 
in view, but in the interest of altogether alien aims— 
business exigencies and pecuniary profits. Ofttimes 
the sole claim to distinction made by these vast enter- 
prises of this new order, which so give rise to gratifica- 





‘For example, is the rhythmic hum of a tuned eight-cylinder 
explosive engine an esthetic or a technological experience to the 
workman who has done the tuning? 
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tion, is magnitude; and ofttimes their significance is 
solely confined to the monumental social waste involved 
in their creation and use. 

All this is not to imply that esthetics is a matter of 
morals and social economics; what relation there may 
be between these interests is here beside the point. It 
merely runs to indicate how we confuse technological 
and pecuniary activities and objectives and so, ofttimes, 
charge technology and science with the chaotic and non- 
esthetic character of our activities and the material 
environment which arises out of what we do. The 
dominating factor giving rise to the peculiar expression 
characteristic of our time is the institution of business 
and the quest of pecuniary gain. Modern technology 
is not free to pursue its own course toward adequacy 
and perfection; it is as yet the servant of an alien 
master. 

So for the guardians of the archaic esthetic stand- 
ards to assume that our new industrial technology is 
sterile ground with respect to the growth of zsthe- 
tics, is to ignore the nature of the motives that now 
serve to animate us, and to overlook the nature and 
significance of those responses that flood creative activ- 
ity and which are uncontaminated and guided solely 
by technological and scientific aims. It is, after all, 


through sustained technological, creative activity, quite 
aside from the ways and means involved, that zsthetic 
standards and criteria are established and rendered, for 
the time being, fixed and durable. A%sthetic standards 
and criteria are derived from the creative activities 
which underlie a stabilized scheme of use and wont, 


that is to say, stabilized over a sufficient period of time 
approximately to obliterate the institutions of the past 
which thus become alien and archaic. 

This is not to suggest that we, who live in this tran- 
sitional phase of a vast and sweeping technological 
change, are due to witness our current industrial pro- 
cesses yield experiences and products of a truly indig- 
enous, zsthetic significance. For only in rare in- 
stances may those who engage in this new technology 
carry on their work under the guidance of the work- 
manlike, technological, or scientific aims which serve 
to animate them. 

The aims and the exigencies of financial business 
completely dominate the modern scene and touch the 
lives of those remotely situated with respect to the 
“market”. And accomplishment is all but univers- 
ally measured in terms of pecuniary values—the court 
of last resort. Thus, in the fields of workmanship, 
engineering and science, achievement in terms of the 
technology involved is not alone sufficient to be treated 
as accomplishment. Thus those who strive in these 
fields must therefore strive for other ends than those 
which serve to interest and to animate them. As 


matters stand, it does not seem at all likely that the 
non-pecuniary interests and activities covered by the 
terms workmanship, engineering and science will be 
afforded sufficient freedom of action to lift the new in- 
dustrial arts, which rest upon them, to a plane where 
esthetic significance will adhere to the processes, the 
day’s work and the material environment which results. 

In many respects we of this new era of machine 
technology and science occupy a position similar to 
that occupied by those who lived during the dusk of the 
era of handicraft. The workmanlike or technological 
aims which had, during the course of centuries, given 
rise to industrial activities and products that satisfied 
esthetic interests, by degrees became contaminated by 
the alien, that is to say, pecuniary aims of petty trade. 
The technology and the arts of the craftsmen decayed 
under the contaminating contact of the new point of 
view as to the criteria of accomplishment. 

The decay of handicrafts and the arts of the crafts- 
men are ordinarily laid to the intrusion of the im- 
personal economic factor, the machine, and the conse- 
quent rise of machine technology. But these merely 
added velocity to a movement well under way when the 
machine entered to stamp the future as a time marked 
off from all that had gone before. That the two 
factors, the machine and the new methods of finance, 
appeared together suggests a genetic relationship be- 
tween the two. The coincident appearance of the 
machine with its consequent machine industry and 
petty trade with its consequent systems of economy may 
be set down as due to historical accident. But what- 
ever the cause, the important point lies in the condition 
that either was of sufficient force as a factor to contam- 
inate the aims of the handicraft era. 

Our position is similar in that the aims of our 
technology and the related arts have been contaminated 
with the pecuniary aims of business which is an out- 
growth of petty trade of earlier times. It differs in 
that having been contaminated at inception our 
technology has been afforded no opportunity to pursue 
those interests which lead to perfections from which 
esthetic values spring. As a consequence our indus- 
trial arts, our technology and our science are largely 
without zsthetic content and significance. And the 
secular trend indicates that they are not likely to be 
endowed with these qualities. Thus the question in- 
trudes: Are our industrial arts, our technology, our 
science, to be barren and fruitless with respect to zsthe- 
tic significance? Is the overwhelming residue of 
material facts which forms the precipitate of our 
hectic activities to have no other significance than 
may be derived from the high velocity at which vast 
magnitudes are produced ? 


FrepEricK L. ACKERMAN. 








T WOULD be as easy to criticize our civic authorities 
for not consulting the artist more frequently, as it 
would to blame artists or architects for failing to 

qualify themselves fully to undertake housing and town 
planning work. Such recriminations are seldom profitable. 
In a democratic country the authorities must reflect the 
attitude of the citizens, and men will naturally neglect 
branches of work which they are seldom invited to un- 
dertake. Moreover, in this case the default is part of a 
deeper schism in our society; and it is questionable 
whether the fullest recognition by each party of the 
beam which obscures their own vision, and the mere 
mote from which the other party suffers, would suffice 
to mend matters. For there has grown up during the 
progress of modern industrial civilization an unprece- 
dented degree of misunderstanding and estrangement, 
between two sections of the community, endowed with 
different temperaments and faculties; for simplicity we 
may call them the practical men and the artists; though 
it is difficult to use the latter term without calling up a 
vision of the landscape painter or the maker of pretty 
trifles, so thoroughly have the artists been squeezed out 
of their proper place in the main affairs of the commu- 
nity. 

For good city building the estrangement between these 
two types of men is disastrous. I suspect it is equally 
so in other spheres, and that it is in no small degree re- 
sponsible for the serious condition of chaos into which our 
industrial affairs seem to have drifted. 

Every observant visitor to America must realize that 
this condition is causing no less anxiety in that new 
country, reputed so wealthy, than it is in the older and 
more war-impoverished lands nearer home. It is au- 
thoritatively estimated that less than one-third of the 
families in that rich land have an annual income reach- 
ing the $1,700 necessary at their prices and high standard 
to meet what the United States Department of Labor 
calls “a minimum budget of health and decency.” Yet 
estimates assess the waste of man-power and natural 
materials in the industry and commerce of that country 
at figures so high that I hesitate to quote them. 

Never perhaps was the need for dwellings and the 
other products of industry greater throughout the world 
than it is today; never probably was there so extensive 
equipment or such latent power of production; yet how 
difficult seems the task of applying that immense power 
to satisfy those urgent needs. Why is this, and why you 
may well ask should it be recalled now? ‘The reason 
is that like the modern cities with which we are con- 
cerned tonight, industrialism has developed haphazard, 
lacking order, lacking design. Now in city building 
these are the very qualities which we know it is the 
function of man’s artistic faculty to contribute. I fear 
the deficiency of that contribution in the sphere of city 
building is but part of a general neglect. For the in- 

1 The following excerpts from a paper by Dr. Raymond Unwin, 


F.R.I.B.A., present a development of the ideas he expressed in his 
address at the Convention of the Institute in 1925, and are re- 


printed from the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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dustrial age, having smothered man’s natural hunger 
for beauty in a mass of material production, has lost 
the ability to understand the artistic temperament or to 
appreciate its proper function in human society. 

Let me say at once that seeking recognition for the 
place of the artist implies no want of appreciation for the 
qualities of what we have called the practical man, 
meaning thereby fortunately the majority of mankind, 
nor any undervaluing of the importance of all that he 
contributes to our life. The very existence of civilized 
well-being depends on these same practical men, en- 
gineers, men of business and the like, carrying on their 
activities and perfecting their methods. It is their per- 
sistence which has carried forward the processes of 
production, it is their faithful labor which has erected 
the edifice of industrial civilization, building it up stone 
by stone, testing the firmness of each step before the 
next is taken. This is their function and their method, 
and it is invaluable. But it is not all, it is not enough. 
We know that it is just in this manner that our indus- 
trial towns have grown to be what they are. Building 
added to building, street to street, without general plan; 
each want satisfied as and where it arose. Hence the 
confusion. There has been no vision of the artist to 
precede and guide the building of the practical man. 

The temperament called artistic is difficult to define, 
and frequently misunderstood; it includes, in greater or 
less degree, the imagination to see visions of what might 
be, the desire to realize them, and the power to give 
clear expression to them. It constitutes one of the 
most practically valuable gifts with which man can be 
endowed, if according to the degree and character of 
the endowment its possessors can be made to play their 
proper part in the human community. 

The full faculties needed for creative work in the 
fine arts are, however, possessed by very few of those 
who share the temperament. Unfortunately, the fact 
that there are a few who not only see visions of great 
beauty, but have the exquisite power of expressing them 
in so-called works of art, has led to the assumption 
that these forms of expression are the only ones ap- 
propriate for the artist; and that it is the duty of all 
those who share the endowment, shunning practical af- 
fairs, to seek, however imperfectly, to express them- 
selves in one or other of the fine arts. Hence we see 
hundreds of those who have been blessed with some 
moderate degree of artistic gifts wasting their lives in 
the production of second-rate pictures or art fancies! 
Meanwhile the practical affairs of the community lack the 
inspiration and design which their imagination if prop- 
erly trained might well have been adequate to contribute. 
It is small wonder that the artists standing or thrust aside 
from the main streams of life have too often been 
content to play in the eddies; and at times in mischievous 
mood to tease the rest of society by persuading them to 
accept jazz patterns for great paintings, and for sta- 
tuary human effigies compiled from the child’s box of 
bricks. 
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The terms artist and practical man represent no com- 
plete or scientific division; most men enjoy in some de- 
gree and may learn to use the faculties of both; other- 
wise where would the architect be! Nevertheless, the 
terms do represent with sufficient accuracy a specializa- 
tion of temperament, of faculty, and of methods of work, 
the understanding of which is necessary for coéperation 
between the two types of men, as its appreciation is im- 
portant for the public. The clear advantage of such 
specialization and codperation is not diminished by 
quoting rare examples of the practical artists or the 
imaginative engineer. Most men, being creatures of but 
limited powers, can only reach a decent level of com- 
petence by specializing in the use of those faculties with 
which they have been more generously endowed. It is 
the codperation of such men that in some degree com- 
pensates for the general absence of the superman. The 
danger of this plan arises when men specialize for too 
much separation in their spheres of work, instead of 
specializing for coéperation in the same spheres. 

Without attempting exact definition, we associate es- 
pecially with the artistic temperament or faculty, the 
power to see that which is not there, to call up visions 
of what might be. An example of method may best il- 
lustrate what is meant. The planning of a cottage 
home is generally thought to be very simple. The or- 
dinary person supposes that the plan is the result of fol- 
lowing a few easily-learnt rules, coupled with regard 
for sundry “don’ts”; that a short list of requirements 
can be made, and that by a system of modification, trial 
and error, ticking off the points as dealt with, the design 
can be compiled. These methods have their place no 
doubt, but it is not thus that real designs emerge. The 


truth is that the problem, far from being simple, is as 


complex as the family life which the dwelling is destined 
to accommodate. Every room should have its appropri- 
ate aspect, size, shape and relation to the other parts 
of the house. Ready inter-communication must be 
provided without involving sacrifice of space in the 
building, loss of comfort in the rooms, or waste of time 
to its future occupants. Each room in turn must have 
its door, window, fire, and other parts in right rela- 
tion and arranged to leave suitable spaces for furniture. 
All this must be kept within strict limits of cost; and 
in addition to being convenient in use and comfortable 
to rest in, the building should be pleasing to look upon; 
which means that its mass must set happily on the site, 
and its color harmonize with its surroundings; that the 
plan shall be one which will roof well and light well, 
and that the proportions of all the external parts shall 
so harmonize that the whole design will look well. 

It will be realized that in the making of such a design 
if the place, size or form of any part is modified a score 
more parts will need to be adjusted to restore the right 
relation or the balance of the composition; a tedious 
process, and little likely to succeed on the compilation 
method. How, then, does the artist work on such a 
problem? When he comes upon the site, as Kipling 
expresses it, “he makes a magic”; and as he intently 
meditates on the problem there rises before him an 
image of the cottage that is to be. He sees the spot 
where it should stand, the form and color which will 


best fit into the picture. He sees, too, the opportunities 
for use and enjoyment which the site affords, and 
watches the life being lived there. He does not try to — 
remember, one by one, the innumerable “do’s” and 
“don’ts”; for should he be tempted to put the door, 
window and fire in wrong relations, he would see the 
cook standing in her own light, or the door swinging 
irritatingly against the easy chair in which the occupant 
was trying to read. Instead of the ineffective compiling 
of details, the artist holds the plastic design suspended 
in his imagination while he studies it and moulds it, 
seeing by an instantaneous series of pictures the effect 
on the exterior view of each internal modification, work- 
ing the details of plan or elevation with the whole al- 
ways visible in the back of his mind to help him and 
check him. This process of design is frequently swift in 
working, for imagination acts by flashes; but it is not 
easy, and needs both training and a special kind of knowl- 
edge. To create the pictures the mind must be stored 
with the properties which compose them. The require- 
ments, the conditions, and, in this case, the life of the oc- 
cupants, must be so thoroughly and sympathetically un- 
derstood as to have become almost an instinctive equip- 
ment. 

You may think that I have over-elaborated this 
simple process; that most of the possible combinations 
both in plan and design have been explored and tested, 
and that the sites on which cottages have to be erected 
offer few opportunities of any kind, except as regards 
such sunlight as the state of our atmosphere and the 
heights of adjacent buildings may allow to fall on our 
dwellings. 

You would be rather astonished how frequently 
even this important opportunity is overlooked: how 
many houses are still being built with sunless_ living- 
rooms and sun-baked larders. But let us carry the 
matter a stage further. Consider the laying out of 
those dreary sites which offer so few opportunities; 
instead of compiling the plan by adding plot to plot 
and street to street in obedience to the practical con- 
siderations of so-called profitable development, thus ef- 
fectively destroying any valuable opportunity of con- 
venience, pleasure or beauty which the site offered, sup- 
pose there could be brought to bear on that initial stage 
of laying out the same kind of imagination, the same 
magic of design; need it any longer be true that the 
cottage sites offer no opportunities? That a few more 
houses should be crowded on the estate is no doubt an 
important practical consideration, but how supremely 
unimportant it really is compared with the destruction 
of the beauty of the land, and of the possible pleasure 
of living upon it, which may easily result! 

If any imagination, even faintly endowed with the ar- 
tistic faculty, had been present to see what might be, 
can we for a moment believe there would have been 
that which, alas, we find in the many square miles of 
dreariness and squalor which constitute so large a sec- 
tion of all our modern towns? 

If, in the planning of the cottage or the lay-out of a 
building estate, we see that scientific knowledge and 
methods of compilation cannot—without the aid of the 
imagination of the artist—prove successful, in the wider 
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sphere of town planning the difficulty of compilation and 
the need of imagination are not less, but greater. 

Hitherto the work of town planning has suffered for 
want of clearer understanding, even on the part of 
those well versed in the subject, of the difference of 
faculties and methods needed for success. If the prac- 
tical man has sometimes thought that complete mastery 
of the science of the subject would suffice to enable him 
to practise that which is as much an art as a science, 
it must be admitted that the artist has at times also 
imagined that his training and his art have forthwith 
qualified him to become a planner of towns, forgetting 
that this particular art is based on an extensive science, 
which must be at least understood. The artist may, 
indeed, have trained his imagination and possess the 
faculty of design; but before he can design a city plan 
he must master the subject. The knowledge he needs 
is not merely that of the barrister getting up his case, 
though he, too, will have many briefs to study; nor, 
on the other hand, is it the complete and scientific knowl- 
edge of industry, commerce, land values, drainage, road 
construction, and so forth, which the economist, the 
valuer, or the engineer must possess; though a general 
familiarity with all these is required. What the artist 
specially needs is a sympathetic insight into all the rela- 
tionships of city life, a realization of the reactions which 
take place between the city environment and the human 
society which it clothes and expresses. He needs, in 
fact, that particular range of knowledge which will 
enable his imagination to picture the city as it might 
be, to see the life of the people going forward in it, 
to see all the different parts and functions in their true 
relation. He needs this that he may be able to study 
his vision effectively and mould it to meet the realized 
conditions, or modify it to avoid the apprehended dif- 
ficulties. The kind of knowledge needed is extensive 
rather than intensive; for there must be maintained a 
degree of detachment from the details of the problem 
if the city and the life of the city are to be seen fairly 
and seen whole. The town designer must prepare his 
imagination for this work by watching and thinking 
over the phases of city life; meditating on their com- 
parative manifestations in many towns; entering sym- 
pathetically into the needs and limitations, musing all 
the time on visions of how work might be made more 
efficient and town life more pleasant. 

In every case there is much preparation to be done; 
thorough knowledge of that which is must precede 
and be the basis of useful visions of that which may be. 
That knowledge we speak of as the survey; in order 
that it may be adapted to the designer’s method, it 
should be set out as far as possible in graphic form. 
After the artist has expressed his vision much will re- 
main to be done in preparing the design for practical 
execution. What I urge is that the function of the ar- 
tist, the stage of design, shall not be overlooked. Let 
the preparation be as scientific and as complete as may 
be; when the actual planning stage is reached there is 
need for the imagination of the trained designer to lay 
hold of the multitude of conditions, conflicting interests 
and requirements, and with a vision of the city life al- 
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ways present as a guide, to appraise them at their rela- 
tive value. The designer will study his site, picture 
its opportunities for work, for business or for play, and 
will mould the vision of the ideal city until it satisfies 
the needs and is itself so harmonized with the natural 
features of the land that city and site become welded 
into one conception, a complete design. ‘This, it seems 
to me, is the special contribution which the artist has to 
make to city building; he must contribute the vision 
of what the city might and should be, and translate that 
vision into the design through which it can be realized. 

The practical man or engineer, already versed in all 
the sciences connected with town planning, if he has 
the necessary artistic faculties, may cultivate them until 
he becomes also a master of design and creator of 
beauty. The artist or architect already trained in design 
may study the economic and engineering problems and 
become also a master of the sciences of the subject. 
Either may cover the whole field of work if he is pos- 
sessed of all the necessary powers. But it must be rec- 
ognized that faculties are lavished on few men with such 
liberality; and that the methods of work are so different 
that the practice of either may render more difficult 
success in the other. The detachment from much detail 
and the free use of imagination which are essential for 
the designer may well be dangerous for the engineer. 
The necessary concentration of the constructor on the 
perfection of his detail and the security of each stage 
of his edifice may tend to restrict the freedom of im- 
agination which is the designer’s greatest help. 

It is the need for the different faculties for which 
I plead, and because they must mainly be assembled 
through codperation I look for a greater measure of 
mutual appreciation of function and method. The prac- 
tical man must realize that his work will be worth 
much more if it is guided by the comprehensive vision, 
the codrdinated design. The artist must recognize 
that his vision to be of service, his design to be prac- 
ticable, must be conditioned by the limits of what is and 
what is possible, which the scientist or the engineer may 
determine. There is little use dreaming of lakes in a 
land where the water supply available does not equal 
the evaporation. 

I seek then to enlist your help in this project of 
mutual understanding between the artist and the prac- 
tical man, between the man who sees what might be 
and the man who knows what is. 

As architects we have perhaps a special opportunity 
to help towards this better understanding, for our work 
touches both the artistic and the practical. If our 
buildings occasionally have pinnacles they must always 
have structural stability. If at times we reach up with 
the artist to the beauty of the clouds, we are compelled 
with the practical men to keep our feet firmly planted 
on mother earth; and the visions which our spirits may 
gather in those higher regions serve but to help us more 
fittingly to solve our practical problems. If, as the dis- 
tinguished Finlander Saarinen recently expressed it, our 
function is “to create harmony and beauty on a founda- 
tion of the practical,” we should, through understand- 
ing something of the temperaments and experiencing the 
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methods of work of both the artist and the practical 
man, be in a position to help each to a greater under- 
standing and better appreciation of the other. 

I suggest that as the need for this is urgent, so the 
time is not inauspicious. Mere materialism is losing 
something of its hold. Science, so long its main sup- 
port, seems busy now knocking away the props, and, 
breaking through former bonds, it is reaching out to 
new spheres of knowledge and experience less and less 
distinguishable from the spiritual. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of a civilization of 
quantity, and economic pressure are alike forcing the 
more civilized countries to give greater attention to 
quality. It is becoming clear, at least, that prosperity 
will not much longer be attainable by selling large 
quantities of indifferent products to the more backward 
peoples. The quantity business is so easy to learn, and 
they are all rapidly acquiring it. 

Apart from the disillusionment, and the searching for 
wider coordination, which have been referred to as 
noticeable in America, many other signs that a change 
is taking place in the scale of values may be noticed in 
that land to which we look for forecasts. Perhaps it 
is enough to refer here to the wonderful development 
of architecture, and the increased respect shown for it. 
When even the rampant demon of advertisement hides 
his diminished head in the presence of dignity like that 
of a Pennsylvania Railway station, one realizes how 
great a change has already come. A desire for order 
and for quality, a love of beauty, in short: values of a 
more spiritual character are gradually re-asserting their 
influence. 

Some people always imagine that art or design con- 
sists in sacrificing important practical considerations for 
the sake of mere appearance. On the contrary, the 
assumption is unwarranted. 

No such natural conflict, in fact, exists; the practical 
and the artistic are two aspects of one purpose, and 
both are equally necessary to successful attainment; 
without the other each alike is maimed. 

I have already suggested that, as architects, we may 
contribute to secure codperation among those who help 
in city building. But what about the general public; 
can we do nothing to stimulate in them, and find ex- 
pression for, that natural desire for beauty of sur- 
roundings which has been almost universal since the 
earliest dawn of civilization? I suggest that we can; 
that we each have a special duty to our own city; and 
that the only influence at once sufficiently widespread 
and potent is the influence of the home. 

It is natural, and it is well, that all young architects 
should aspire to play a distinguished rdle in their pro- 
fession, to design the greater buildings for which monu- 
mental character is appropriate. But even that more 
distinguished work must in the long run depend on the 
appreciation of the public; and I suggest for your con- 
sideration that house building, which as we have seen 
far outweighs all other branches of work in volume 
and in value, also exceeds it in the influence which it 
exerts on the minds of the people, and in the extent to 
which it may contribute to or ruin the beauty of cities. 
That eminence may be reached in this work needs no 
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proof in the presence of our honored president; that 
lasting fame may be also be found the names of the 
brothers Adam testify. 

The work, too, excels in human interest and in the 
number of contacts which it establishes with every 
branch of communal life. If you become really inter- 
ested in the house you cannot stop there; you will be 
led to think of its surroundings, of the laying-out of 
the sites, provision for recreation and the enjoyment of 
life, preservation of the natural amenities or the crea- 
tion of new ones. You will thence find yourself involved 
in wider and wider interests until all the questions of 
town planning and city building are brought within 
the sphere of your attention. Ultimately you will reach 
the goal of the monumental building, but will see it 
not as a detached project for a competitive design, but 
as a point of climax in the city plan. Your approach 
through the long avenue of city life will reveal such 
buildings in better perspective, and in truer relation to 
their neighbors. You will realize through that ap- 
proach, as others cannot, the background of the city 
against which all its important and its public buildings 
stand forth, to adorn it and express its activities. 

If there is even a measure of truth in my view that 
this approach to architecture from the dwelling is best 
for the architect, and that the interest and appreciation 
of the people can best be stirred in their homes whence 
it will spread in widening areas until it embraces the 
whole town, then I suggest that in our architectural 
training greater emphasis might be laid on this work. 
Let every student study the life of the home and learn 
to plan and design the small house thoroughly; let him 
follow this with some study of the combination of small 
houses into buildings composed of two, three, four or 
more dwellings, and the further combining of these 
larger units both in plan and elevation into more ex- 
tensive groups, developing by the arrangement archi- 
tectural relations and unity, in harmony with the con- 
tours or other features of the ground. This affords 
a truly fascinating field of design which few have yet 
explored, and fewer mastered. From this he will 
proceed to the development of sites and their relation 
to the town plan; when in due course he comes to ex- 
ercises in monumental design he will at least have some 
idea of their place in the city, and the background 
against which they should stand. Incidentally, as our 
schools must turn out many architects whose oppor- 
tunities for monumental work will be long in coming, 
and some whose gifts do not qualify them for such 
work, we shall at least have trained numbers of men 
better qualified to occupy that almost limitless field of 
house building and city planning which offers ample 
scope for men of very varying talents. 

Finally, we must not forget that, be we artists or be 
we practical men, we are citizens of our town or vil- 
lage; and to the extent that we are specially qualified 
to judge in such matters, are the more responsible as 
trustees for posterity that our city is handed down to 
it with its treasures intact and its beauty preserved 
or restored. Therefore let us get together in ways ap- 
propriate to our local circumstances. 

RaymMonp Unwin. 








Illustrations of Old Mexican 
Architecture 


(In continuation of the article “A GO RGEOUS BACKGROUND,” 
in the last issue) 
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Models, Cameras, 


HE ISOLATED position of the Pacitic Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Building on a narrow and 
“small but mighty”’ street several squares distant 
from the main geographical and traffic artery of San 
Francisco, and the fact that this location south of 
Market Street would leave the building the dominat- 
ing structure on this part of the city’s skyline for as 
many years as we can see ahead or until the entire 
character of its growth is changed, called for an un- 
usual method in the study of this problem. 

The main sidewalk or pedestrian view is to be had 
from the intersection of the street on which the build- 
ing faces and Market Street, two blocks distant. This 
made of particular importance the sharp perspective 
view of the street facade and the portion which 
showed above the tops of the adjoining eight-story 
buildings. The isolated position in the city’s skyline 
made its distant view even more important, and the 
glimpses that were to be obtained from various near- 
by streets or intersections had likewise to be given 
study. Had the building been tucked in the midst 
of many other large buildings, straight massive walls, 
allowing its neighbors to provide the entourage or 
“building up”, would have been the thing, but this 
structure is practically surrounded on all sides by a 
plateau of eight-story buildings. Thus there were 
other things to consider; the nearby glimpses and the 
distant silhouette. To make perspectives for full study 
of these angles would have been impractical and 
would not have given the results obtained by the 
use of the model. With our model we were able to 
walk any direction and distance (at the right scale) 
to view our problem. The model was made in sec- 
tions and the continuity of vertical lines allowed us 
to slide the various sections up and down. There 
was no guess work as to foreshortening from the va- 
rious viewpoints. 

In order to show the owners something definite as 
well as to make further studies ourselves, we made 
photographs of the model from the various angles, 


and Perspectives 


had them enlarged to the right scale to fit other 
photos of the existing surroundings, and then made 
new negatives of the original composite and had final 
prints and enlargements made from them. 
alisation for the layman was complete. 

The model also allowed us to study the effects of 
sunlight at various times of the day. An electric 
reflector rigged up on a high pole was our toyland 
sun, and with it, projections and the effect of con 
trasting curved and sharp faces of piers were studied, 
also the horizontal shadows. It was surprising to 
much showed up at 1/8” scale. A_ full 
height sectional model at 3/4” scale and full size 
models of the curved and sharp piers and the repeat- 
ing spandrels were also made and set out in the sun. 
The flowering of the secondary vertical motifs was 
only arrived at from the light studies which showed 
that ornamentation confined only between the piers 
left the effect rather flat. Something was needed to 
compensate for the absence of the usual cornices. 
This is particularly felt in the sharp views up the 
face of the building. We wanted to get a solid 
mass with a textural surface treatment and with a 
silhouette that set firmly on the ground. We played 
for the effect of changing lights, and for the study 
of effects desired nothing could have taken the place 
of the models and composite photographs. 

The model was made of cut-out cardboard with 
wood moulds, run to accurate scale profiles for ver- 
tical piers. Paper cut-outs, adhesive tape, toothpicks, 
pins, chewing gum, and so forth, did for the details, 
and isinglass—with muntins in chinese white—for 
windows. The whole was painted the desired color, 
stone joints marked off, and stones picked out in 
shades. 

We are indebted to Faxon Atherton for the prepara- 
tion of the models, and to Gabriel Moulin for the 
photographic work shown on the six following pages. 


The visu- 


see how 


Timotuy L. PFLUEGER. 


: We Are Pleased— 


That A System of Architectural Ornament, by Louis 
H. Sullivan, of which only a few copies remain, was 
placed by the American Society of Graphic Arts as one 
of the 50 examples of beautiful typography during 1924, 
—that his The Autobiography of an Idea, of which the 
edition is almost exhausted, was for many months a 
“best seller” among non-fiction books, and has now been 
recognized by the American Library Association as a 
great literary work and as one of 40 worth-while Ameri- 
can books recommended to the Committee on Intellectual 
Relations of the League of Nations. Sticks and Stones, 


by Lewis Mumford, of which the best chapter appeared 
in THE JOURNAL prior to its appearance in book form, was 
similarly recommended by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect and 
Master of Many Arts, is now in its second binding; its 
sales and appreciation, both publicly and privately ex- 
pressed, have far exceeded our anticipations. Old Bridges 
of France (900 copies only), certainly one of the most 
beautiful books ever made, for which the profession 
should be forever grateful to Prof. William Emerson, 
is rapidly becoming exhausted. 





ILLUSTRATION OF A ComposiTE PHOTOGRAPH COMPOSED OF A PHOTOGRAPH OF A Mopet INSERTED IN A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF THE SITE OF THE BUILDING FOR THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., SAN Francisco, CALI- 
FORNIA (SEE Pace 69) 


J. R. Mutter & T. L. Petuecer, Architects 





PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CoMPLETED BUILDING Descrisen ON Pace 70 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MODEL OF THE 


BUILDING DEscRIBED ON PAGE 70 
(See text, page 69) 








PHOTOGRAPH OF THE COMPLETED BUILDING Descriped ON PAGE 70 (See text, page 69) 
NoTe.—This photograph was taken from an angle slightly different from that of the model, in order to 
show more of the mass of the building. 
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(See text, page 69) 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE COMPLETED BUILDING ON Pace 70 
(See text, page 69) 





Marginalia Architectura 


Magister Petrus 


HILE THE British Royal Family has, of late 

years at least, produced several members of un- 

questionable respectability, it may not be gener- 
ally recognized that there have been kings in England 
who were noted for the practice of virtue and piety 
of an heroic order. 

The last of these was Edward called ‘the Confes- 
sor,” who seems indeed to have been not only a good 
man but a truly efficient ruler. 

Whenever in later times the patience of the people 
Was overstrained by royal exaction and partialities, it 
was to “the good laws of Edward” that they appealed, 
demanding their restoration and enforcement, and 
when they had had time to compare the conduct of 
his life with that of a few of his successors, his merits 
seemed so plain as to call for public recognition of 
his sanctity. 

Now Edward, while living, in the fulfillment (or 
rather in lieu of the fulfillment) of a vow, had built 
and richly endowed an abbey church called West- 
minster, still to be seen and more or less widely 
known, and Henry, the reigning king, thought it ap- 
propriate to set up a shrine in this church for the 
housing of his relics. 

In order to make it of a beauty and richness be- 
fitting a royal saint he looked about for an artist skilled 
in marble and mosaic work, such as was then done 
with perfection by the Romans, and it seems probable 
that he may have commissioned the Abbot of West- 
minster, who visited Rome twice about this time, to 
engage such an artist for him. 

At any rate an inscription on the shrine, still partly 
uncovered and legible, shows that he secured the ser- 
vices of one “Peter, a Roman citizen,” whose identity 
is still much in doubt. 

It is known, however, that among various Peters of 
the craft who lived in Rome at this period, there was 
a certain Magister Petrus Vassallettus, or Vassalectus, 
or Bassalettus, or Vasilictus (for he seems to have had 
a truly Shakespearian indifference to the spelling of 
his name) who had not long before completed his 
most excellent work, the cloisters of the church of St. 
Paul Beyond the Walls. 

The beauty of this noble arcade, like that of St. 
John Lateran’s, has been glorified too often for many 
words to be spent on it, but it is worth noting that 
these two are among the few works of architecture 
which have been greatly admired both by architects and 
by those of untrained taste. It is delightful to see 
how the driest and most matter-of-fact archeologists, 
dragging his reluctant readers through the antiquities 


of Rome at the rate of twenty dates to a page, pauses 
in spite of himself and becomes lyric over these lovely, 
twining, sparkling columns. Their richness strikes the 
eye and the imagination at once, and critical study 
confirms their claim to the admiration that cannot be 
withheld at first sight. 

That thirteenth, which has been called the greatest 
of centuries, did not, so far as the city of Rome is con- 
cerned, produce many important monuments. There 
were other more pressing things than building to en- 
gage the minds and encumber the revenues of Innocent, 
Nicholas, and Honorius. So that, except for this one 
meagre opportunity, of which he made the very most, 
the works of Magister Vassallettus were not many nor 
extensive at home, and if it was indeed he who made 
the shrine of St. Edward, it led to no further employ- 
ment of the sort in foreign lands. 

But what he had given him to do he did gravely, 
and thoughtfully, and well, making a throne here and 
an altar there, a bit of carving around the door of this 
church, and a quaint lion in the wall of that portico, 
and marking them with his name when the occasion 
offered, as all men who sincerely believe in their own 
work like to do. 

There is a paschal candlestick in St. Paul’s carved by 
him with figures in relief and an oddly poetic motto: 
“Every tree bears fruit. I am the tree that bears 
lights and carries offerings. On the festive day I an- 
nounce the good news that Christ has risen. So do I 
offer gifts.” 

The shrine of Edward is empty and defaced. Some 
time ago a fresh piece of the old mosaic that had been 
hidden by plaster was brought to light and seen to be 
“ot glass, yellow like gold. 
picked away.” 


In two months it was all 
From the time when a curious cockney, 
coming upon the neglected coffin standing with gaping 
lid in a dark loft, thrust in his hand and felt “the 
head and shoulders covered with dust, and the jaws 
still round and full of teeth,” and brought away the 
crucifix from around his neck, there is no record of the 
fate of the king’s bones. 

Of Magister Petrus’ end still less is known. His 
son whom he brought up in his own craft followed 
him and the family name can be traced for three 
generations. 

An inscription, perhaps an epitaph, is recorded, 
which, in all its curtness, shows how the men of his 
own time looked upon him: “He was noble, this Vas- 
sallettus, and learned in his art.” 

Which of us, craftsman, king, or saint, could hope to 
leave a worthier memory behind him? 


Francis P. SuLLIvAN. 








T IS unfortunate that there are a few clouds to 
darken the dawn of what otherwise promises to 
be a brighter year for the British building indus- 

try and the architectural profession in general. 

The question of wages of course remains the stumbl- 
ing block to individual peace, and already, during the 
past year, there has been radical disagreement within 
the ranks of the master builders themselves, resulting 
in the “blacklisting” by the Master Builders’ Federa- 
tion of three or four firms who have refused to tie 
themselves down to a definite maximum rate for certain 
skilled trades. There is no doubt that certain firms 
which are bound by agreement to pay at a definite 
rate are ready to wink at the action of a foreman who 
manages to pay every week a certain bonus entered 
as “overtime,” and so there is a good deal to be said 
for the few big concerns who believe that the open pay- 
ment of operatives by results is the only just and prac- 
ticable method. The result of this schism is a very 
trying situation for architects who are getting in repre- 
sentative tenders for work, since no firm in the Federa- 
tion will tender if the blacklisted builders are invited, 
and yet these latter include some of the best-organized 
concerns in the building industry. 

On top of this anomaly comes a fresh situation of 
great difficulty created by the action of the government 
in deciding to undertake under its own management a 
mass production building scheme in Scotland which 
includes at least two thousand houses of “alternative 
methods” of construction, i.e., houses not of the ordin- 
ary brick type. 

About three months ago the Prime Minister offered 
to Scotland a special subsidy of £40 per house on all 
houses built of steel up to the number of four thousand, 
but less than a quarter of this total has been applied 
for, with a result that the offer is now withdrawn, and 
the government purposes to give its orders for these 
houses direct. 

The reason is that the building unions have boy- 
cotted the scheme for steel houses by threatening to stop 
all classes of work in any area where they might be 
erected. The unions’ attitude is one of opposition to 
“any interpretation of the fair wage clause in building 
contracts which means paying below the standard rates 
and not observing the standard conditions in the build- 
ing industry’’—in other words—there must be no de- 


pression of wages in the building trade. The govern- 


ment’s attitude is that the unions have been holding the 
country up to ransom, that there are more than a mil- 
lion unemployed in this country, and that engineers 
who would be glad to work on the new type of dwell- 
ing are not allowed to earn a living and are forced 
to live on the dole. 
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It looks as if serious trouble may be brewing; and 
in the meantime there is of course much discussion and 
criticism of the steel house, which has been described 
in Parliament by a member of the opposition as a 
“glorified army hut with the corrugations ironed out.”’ 

§ 

The troubles of the industry have not prevented a 
little seasonable festivity, and a touch of delicate irony 
has been mixed with clever fun in the Annual Panto- 
mime given in the R. I. B. A. galleries by Students of 
the Architectural Association School of Architecture. 
The theme of the revue was the endeavor of the “Pres- 
ident and Secretary” of the R. I. B. A. to discover the 
answer to the question, ““What is Architecture?” to 
which the emissaries were sent out all over the world, 
including the United States, in an endeavor to answer 
the riddle. —The American scene was a clever representa- 
tion of a cinema film entitled the Leaven of Love, with 
best Hollywood captions. But even in New York the 
young hero does not quite find out what architecture 
is. He only discovers that in New York you “find 
through architecture a way to love.” 


§ 


What is called the “Rima controversy,” mentioned 
in our last “Letter,” seems now to be definitely settled, 
for Epstein’s panel to W. H. Hudson is to remain 
where and as it is. But in the meantime there have 
been some rather degrading exhibitions of press pub- 
licity by people who dislike “modernism” and Epstein, 
and some of whom might conceivably be better em- 
ployed than in attacking brother artists in the news- 
papers. 

Back in November, and following on a “Grand night 
dinner” in Gray’s Inn, a party of law students drove 
in a taxi to Hyde Park and put on the Hudson 
Memorial as much green paint as was possible in the 
time immediately preceding the arrival of a bulky 
figure in blue. It took H. M. Office of Works 
the paint, and during this 
period a number of “eminent artists and leaders of 
public opinion” put their heads together and wrote a 
letter to the papers describing the work as of repellent 
character and clamoring for its removal. To every- 
one’s astonishment this press attack was signed by, 
amongst others, Sir Frank Dicksee, who is President 
of the Royal Academy, and who by this action made a 
great step towards lowering the dignity of his position 
and the prestige of the august body over which he pre- 
sides. 

Fortunately for architects the President of the Royal 
Institute did just the opposite, and with several others 


several days to remove 
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asked in the Times that an artist’s work should be 
allowed to stand the criticism of time and be spared 
vulgar abuse, and very shortly a strong counterblast 
to the advocates of removal nipped the whole protest 
movement in the bud. 

It has all been rather sordid and the net result is 
that the public can still continue to scratch its head 
and wonder about Art, just as it has always done from 
time immemorial. 


A much more serious question than that of the mere 
suppression of a memorial is the decision of the London 
County Council to destroy Waterloo Bridge and build 
another in its place, “of a width sufficient to take six 
lines of vehicular traffic.” The decision was received 
with cheers by the County Councillors and with a 
chorus of groans by the rest of the country. 

It is a very complicated problem, involving the 
whole question of the replanning of London’s traffic 
arteries and the future of the Thames as a waterway. 
It is also bound up with local politics and the partic- 
ular interests of the L. C. C. as a London tramway 
authority. 

The L. C. C. is the trustee of over 16 millions of 
the ratepayers’ money invested in tramways, and its 
bridge and improvement policies are focussed very 
largely in relation, not to London trafic conditions 
as a whole, but to its own tramway undertakings; it 
desires the new bridge to be constructed with six lines 
of traffic instead of four, so that its tramways may be 
brought from the south side of the Thames to the 
Strand. 

Quite apart from this question of over-bridge traffic, 
there are the interests of the Port of London Author- 
ity, which body undoubtedly feels that the day of the 
arched bridge is past, and that for the answer to the 
statement that you cannot have suspension bridges you 
have only to journey to New York. Waterloo Bridge 
lies with its narrow arches across a bend of the river, 
and it is the most difficult of all the bridges to navi- 
gate because the tides set athwart it instead of straight 
through it; it is this fact which makes any proposal to 
widen the present bridge almost impracticable from the 
point of view of navigation. 

So much for the protagonists of rebuilding, but on 
the other side are those who believe that any new 
bridge should not be at Somerset House at all, but at 
Charing Cross. And that whatever decision is made, 
no effort should be spared to maintain Rennie’s 
masterpiece as a monument of beauty if not as a utili- 
tarian structure. 

§ 


There has been a good deal of very genuine dismay 
over the announcement that the guarantors of the 
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British Empire Exhibition at Wembley may be called 
upon to the tune of anything between 15/— and 
20/—in the £. 

The loss on Wembley is estimated at £1,581,905, 2s, 
ld, the presence of the penny being no doubt explained 
by a desire to emphasise the closeness of the estimating. 
The total of the guarantees was £1,700,000, of 
which amount the government itself provided some 
£600,000. 

The capital outlay on Wembley amounted to £2,- 
739,594, and the total revenue £2,724,935, but on the 
expenditure side £1,657,246 went in salaries, upkeep, 
advertising and bank interest. It is interesting to note 
the cost of the buildings which, including the Stadium 
(£505,567), the Palaces of Industry and Engineering, 
the Palace of Arts and the Indian Pavilion, totalled 
£ 1,378,128. 

The sum total of the fees paid to architects and 
surveyors, apart from those due on work from indi- 
vidual private exhibitors, reached the jolly little figure 
of £83,062. 

It is generally agreed that the opening of Wembley 
for a second year was a wise and profitable step even 
from the strictly financial point of view, but that the 
railway companies might have earned much more 
money for the exhibition and themselves if they had 
run far more transport, and at cheaper rates to their 
patrons. 

When the announcement of the loss was first made 
there seemed every likelihood that an official inquiry 
would be pressed for. But now that the Prince of 
Wales has made a generous contribution of £1,000 
from his own pocket no doubt bygones will have to 
be bygones. 

§ 


The task of public education in architecture con- 
tinues, the latest manifestation being the institution in 
Bradford of Pleasant Sunday Afternoons at the local 
crematorium, where interesting lecturettes are given by 
the superintendent on the advantages of cremation and 
the mechanical process of transition from body to ashes. 
For five guineas one may become a Life Member of 
the National Cremation Society, the advantage being 
that in whatever part of the country you may decide 
to draw your last breath you can always be cremated 
expeditiously and free of charge at the nearest crema- 
torium. 

It is said that recently at one of these lectures there 
was a queue of nearly a thousand people (mostly 
women). And yet there can still be found persons to 
declare that these Englishmen will take their pleas- 
ures sadly! 


London, 
January, 1926. 
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Where the Money Goes! 





Distribution of Building Costs (left) and all other Costs 
(right) in Speculative House Selling at $5300. 
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12% 36% 7% 
$6500. 


Distribution of Costs in Speculative Six Room House 
(Left to Right) 


Land and Out- 
side Improve- 
ments 


45% 


Building Costs Financing and 


Selling 


U n finished 
Public Im- 
provements 
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61% 21% 
$ 8700. 


Distribution of Costs in a Six Room House Built by a 
Non-profit Corporation Whose Dividends are Limited 
to 6% (Left to Right.) 

Land and Financing and Community 


Outside Im- Selling Features 
provements 


15% 4% 


Building Costs 


From Exhibits Published in The Federationist, Pre- 
pared by The Committee on Community Planning, 
mT. Hi 


Fair Florida 


“Coral Gables is to be partially typically Spanish by 
15 December. George E. Merrick, owner and de- 
veloper, announced that reproduction of the Spanish com- 
munity appearance is being rapidly placed upon the Miami 
district, at a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 

“A broad market place, crumbled fountain supplying 
water, watchtower roofed with mottled tiles, sidewalks, 
cafes, Andalusian gardens and tiny shops nestled be- 
tween massive masonry is the motif. Arrangements have 
been concluded with some of the best designers of New 
York to complete the project.”—Local Newspaper. 


Education 


The Committee on Education of the Association of 
Professional Men’s Clubs was lately assigned the task 
of studying during the past year five paths of inquiry, 
and the work of the Committee has more than passing 
interest to the practitioners of architecture. The five 
subjects are indicated below in quotation marks, and 
the report of the Committee follows each. 

I. “A tendency amongst professional practitioners to 
move away from the common comradeship of college 
days into the limited associations of strictly craft com- 
panionship.” 

During college days the university has contributed to 
the broadening of vision, the liberalizing of ideas and 
the appreciation of the world’s progress. That this same 
attitude, to some extent at least, be continued after col- 
lege days, it is only necessary for the professional group 
to band together into some form of an association which 
shall continue these same ends. The committee sug- 
gests that the Association of Professional Men’s Clubs 
should recommend to each. of their associated clubs that 
they take steps, in the organization of their weekly pro- 
grams, to maintain this same attitude toward life, toward 
comradeship within the professions and toward an un- 
derstanding of each other and of the contributions of each 
group to the liberalizing of thought and of human ac- 
tivity. To this end it is recommended that the program 
committee of each club should arrange their programs 
in such a way as to bring about the following: 


a. That its membership may have an opportunity to 
know each other more intimately, that the spirit of com- 
radeship shall be fostered and regarded as a fundamental 
principle of the associated clubs. 

b. That informal programs shall be provided in which 
an opportunity shall be given for discussion of the pro- 
fessional attitude and the professional progress of the 
city. 

c. That at least one program each month shall be de- 
voted to a study or discussion of current scientific, social 
and economic questions in order that a general profes- 
sional attitude may be maintained toward human educa- 
tion and human progress. 

d. That the spirit of the programs of the year shall 
be such as to keep the challenge before each and every 
member of the club that his mind may be liberalized and 
the spirit of growth shall not be quenched. 
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II. “A tendency in each profession toward extreme 
specialization, moving away from the ordinary day to 
day needs of common men.” 

Extreme specialization tends toward “monkism.” The 
cloister may do for the university specialist, but he who 
touches humanity, influences humanity, cures humanity 
of its ills, leads humanity to purer conceptions of life, 
must live with humanity. He must do more than simply 
live with humanity, he must live his profession with hu- 
manity. He only can lead who has vision and knows 
the upward path. At the same time, he must keep only 
one step ahead of his followers. To this end your com- 
mittee recommends: 

a. That the program committee shall provide at least 
once each year for a meeting which shall be open and 
which shall bring together, not only the professional 
group, but the influential members of the other groups. 
It should be the purpose of such a meeting to present 
professionalism in its right attitude to the public and it 
should endeavor to lead the public mind to something 
of an understanding of the progress which has come 
and is coming to the world through the work and study 
and service of the professional group. 

III. “A professional tendency to ignore valuable cog- 
nate material residing in skills and knowledges of the 
other professions.” 

IV. “A tendency in various professions to conceal 
their own mysteries from the knowledge of practitioners 
in other professions.” 

The laws of God’s universe are so inter-related that 
no one law can operate successfully except as it takes 
knowledge and provides for the thousand and one other 
operating forces which are also universal in their nature. 
Human error often comes as the result of a blind fol- 
lowing of an established law that has excluded from the 
vision other forces that must be recognized and com- 
puted in the final results. To this end your committee 
recommends that: 

a. If possible one meeting each month shall be de- 
voted to a formal discussion of the relationship which 
exist among the professions. To this end the funda- 
mental problems of a profession should be presented to 


all in order that the radiating lines of that profession 
may be discovered and each profession may find its 
“cognate material” its inter-relations and its inter-re- 
sponsibilities. 

b. In connection with the above study, it should be 
possible, from time to time, to provide a “professional 
clinic” in which a professional case may be presented, in- 
formally discussed and a solution established. 

V. “A tendency in the general educational field to per- 
mit general education to determine at graduation. A 
tendency to lose the fervent hope of extending collegiate 
interest, and the passion for general culture throughout a 
life time. A tendency away from making mutual profes- 
sional interests and common cultural pursuits a life long 
connective tissue to unify all professional practitioners in 
each community into one friendly and cohesive group.” 

The five problems presented last year by the committee 
are inter-related and if the suggestions which have been 
made for the solution of the first four problems are 
carried out, much of the work will have been accom- 
plished which is stated in problem five. Culture, to what- 
ever degree it may have been obtained, is best maintained 
and augmented by keeping it actively at work in be- 
getting other cultures. 

Note: Why the continuing implication that a profes- 
sional man may only come from a college, or the daring 
assumption that the college does what, we shall all admit, 
it ought to do? “Professionalism is an attitude of mind,” 
wrote George Herbert Palmer, and it is nothing more or 
less than that. It is to be found where it resides, this 
attitude of mind, and quite a good many “uneducated” men 
are possessed of it. Might not this Committee on Educa- 
tion, which is setting a real pace by courageously avoid- 
ing the usual educational buncombe, conduct an inquiry 
as to whether or no the colleges have depraved pro- 
fessionalism by assuming a proprietary control over the 
awarding of degrees, and to the consequent debarment, 
from professional ranks, of thousands who might be use- 
ful teachers, for example, and who were unfortunate 
enough to lack the funds necessary to procure the trade- 
mark? 

Epiror. 


The Secretary’s Page 


“Omnibus ad quos prasentes littera prevenerint, Salutem! 


S IS WRITTEN on college degrees or something 

A like it. In more current parlance: ‘“Good-day, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, of the radio audience!” 

As the readers of this page you are almost as intangible 

as such an audience and you do not know me as secretary 
or announcer. 

One word of explanation: 

I am very glad to be able to tell you that your Secre- 
tary, Edwin Brown, is better. His charming Christmas 
card showed his present habitat, a tent in the desert. 
He is to stop there until he feels like work again, which, 
D. V., will be soon. William Steele’s new business con- 
nection in Florida makes it quite impossible for him to 
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continue ‘as Secretary pro tem., to everybody’s great re- 
gret. How well he did his job! As the work of the 
Secretary’s office must go on, your Board of Directors 
have in their wisdom selected me pro tem pro tem to 
carry on, until the forthcoming Convention. So, asking 
your indulgence and craving your attention to my modest 
efforts to fill the shoes, or hold the pen, of the man of 
your direct choice—once more, Fellow Members, 


Salutem! 


§ 


The lack of a signature to The Secretary's Page in the 
January number is explained by the necessary change in 
the acting secretaryship. Consequently, the news of the 








Board’s visit to the Coast is somewhat stale. It is none 
the less very, very good. The cordiality of our meetings 
was like the unlimited hospitality of the architects of the 
Coast, to be expected, they being what they are. To me 
it was interesting to find that their difficulties and 
squabbles were very much like those in the Chapters of 
my own Region, once more proving that there is nothing 
in this geographical difference stuff. The country over, 
a Chapter is a going, live concern or not, for various 
reasons. Of course the first reason for success is inter- 
est on the part of the members in Institute, i.e., profes- 
sional, affairs. After all we’ve heard about “What does 
the Institute do for me?” and all that nonsense, we must 
conclude that we have members who are not interested in 
the Institute. I cannot believe that they are many, for in 
the essence of things a professional man must be inter- 
ested in his profession, which for us I maintain is our 
Institute. The question is not “What does the Institute 
do for me?” but rather “What can I do for the Insti- 
tute?”, for the Institute is not created to make either 
business or business opportunities for its members; far 
from it, and quite on the contrary, its very essence is to 
offer opportunities for service to the Nation in the ad- 
vancement of art. But of this more again. 

An able Chapter President with enthusiastic officers 
about him can contribute more to the success of Chapter 
activities probably than any other one man. He for his 
term heads up the professional life and interest of his 
Chapter’s membership. It is quite clear to me that archi- 
tects like each other, that they want to help one another, 
and consequently with this good-fellowship as a basis 
we will continue to pull together and advance the high 
aims of the Institute. And this, all of it, was particu- 
larly evident in our trip. I ask you, Mr. Pessimist, did 
those 300 people go to that lunch-party at the Uplifters 
Club in Los Angeles for any other reason than to regis- 
ter their interest in our profession? Did men (and 
their wives) turn out at the station at 8 A.M. to wel- 
come us just because they liked us? Far from it, my 
friends; we came as the representatives of the profession 
they love, which embodies for them the high ideals they 
adhere to. In honoring us with their cordial hospitality 
and courteous consideration they were expressing to you 
all, members of the Institute, their belief in the Institute. 
As such it was a high honor to accept it. To private 
individuals their solicitude for our welfare would have 
been almost embarrassing. Remember, we went on this 
journey as your representatives and at your cost. I am 
deeply grateful for the opportunity. It took three weeks 
plus away from the office, but then I saw the Grand 
Canyon! How small even the Institute’s great interests 
seem looked at from the rim. You cannot tell about it; 
photographs give no idea of it; painting fails utterly to 
express it. 

I am inclined to establish another anniversary in my 
life, like my wedding day or birthday, if you will—my 
Grand Canyon Day, 16 December, which Goldsmith, 
my wife and I spent in almost silent contemplation on the 
rim. 


It came as a climax to all of the rest. I went to it 


unprepared for its grandeur, save as all the other beauti- 
ful things we saw on the Coast were a preparation. 
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Quite personally and truly this atmosphere of Los 
Angeles—I mean of the Chapter there—was my best 
preparation. Sincere friendships; devotion to the public 
weal; stern determination to defend the right and fight 
for it, if need be; ambition to create the beautiful; will- 
ingness to share the joy of creation; self-abnegation; un- 
selfishness—with all of these as my last impressions of 
contacts with my fellows, I came to the Grand Canyon! 
The morning I left a typical Angelino said to me “For 
the service of the Institute I’ll do anything humanly 
possible!” With such men out there, we need have no 
fear for the future of the Institute and I started on my 
homeward journey with a light heart. 
§ 

This page goes to press the middle of January, so at 
this writing I’ve had time to get some idea of what the 
duties of the secretary are. With the President, I’ve 
been to Washington for a meeting with the Convention 
Committee concerning arrangements for the forthcoming 
Convention. The Headquarters must be designated and 
the place of meeting approved, to say nothing of plan- 
ning for the Sessions. We also met with some members 
of the Committee on the Octagon and discussed not only 
the condition of the Octagon House and its upkeep, but 
also the plan for the development of our property. This 
matter must be brought to the Convention for action. 
Bear in mind that our property in Washington is in- 
creasing rapidly in value. We must formulate definite 
plans for the future, given the historic importance and 
the almost unique beauty and interest of the Octagon 
House itself, the need for proper office space for our 
own business, the possibility of properly housing and 
caring for collections of drawings, prints, and books, 
which are already ours, or are about to become ours, or 
which we may make. You are all familiar with the 
thought that we should have our own meeting room and 
exhibition space. Can we have, in conjunction with this, 
some office space for allied organizations such as the 
Federation of Arts or others? It is possible; and I for 
one earnestly believe that we should be about it. 

To you all it is needless to say that such things can- 
not be done without money. It is up to us to back our 
opinions about this with hard cash. The property is 
ours; the improvements when completed must be ours, 
free of debt. The Board plans to bring the whole sub- 
ject before you in convention for determination. 


While we are thinking of money, let me say a word 
about the budget for the coming year, which, as it stands, 
is, as the accountants say, “in the red.” Please read 
Steele’s analysis of finances on the Secretary’s page in 
the Christmas number and then scrutinize the budget 
carefully. Note the income and its distribution. Our 
dues are on a pre-war basis; all our expenses are as of 
today! We are trying to do the impossible. In so try- 
ing, we have left undone much that we should do. There 
may be sins of commission, as well as of omission, i.e., 
what we do spend may be wrongly spent, but I am very 
sure that we owe more to education than we now give: 
both education in architecture and education of the pub- 
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lic; more exactly, we should much more generously sup- 
port the recommendation of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, and we should fully meet the requirements of the 
Committee on Public Information. A recent Conven- 
tion enthusiastically endorsed the work of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design: substantial support of the 
B.A.I.D. is our best opportunity to assist the coming 
generation in the development in our art. And imme- 


diately beside this lies the need for creating in the public 
generally a more discriminating taste by giving it a better 
insight into our aims, a surer understanding of our am- 
bitions, and a greater sympathy for our art. This taken 
with: what I have just said means that America of To- 
morrow may demand more and receive more from our 
successors. 
C. C. ZANTZINGER, Acting Secretary. 


Institute Business 


Official Notice to Members 


The Fifth-ninth Convention will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on 5, 6 and 7 May, 1926. Information con- 
cerning Convention subjects, hotel headquarters, trans- 
portation, and similar matters will be sent to every mem- 
ber in due course. 


The attention of all Chapters is called to the desir- 
ability of electing delegates well in advance of the Con- 
vention. Some Chapters do this customarily, and in ad- 
dition discuss in Chapter meetings those subjects which 
may come before the Convention for consideration. The 
advantage of this procedure is that the delegates of the 
Chapter are informed of the sentiment of its member- 
ship, and can truly represent that membership on the 
floor of the Convention. 


Nomination of Officers 


As required, the Acting Secretary now advises each 
member of his privilege of nomination by petition, under 
the procedure indicated in Section 1, Article X, of the 
By-laws. This section provides that any fifteen members 
from not less than two Chapters may nominate, by peti- 
tion, candidates for the offices of Director and President, 
Director and First Vice-President, Director and Second 
Vice-President, Director and Secretary, and Director and 
Treasurer, about to become vacant; and that any fifteen 
members from not less than two Chapters within a Re- 
gional District may nominate a candidate for Regional 
Director from that district, when the office is about to 
become vacant, provided such nominations are filed with 
the Secretary of the Institute not less than thirty days 
prior to the Convention at which the election is to take 
place. 

The offices and directorships to become vacant at the 
time of the Fifty-ninth Convention are those of Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer; and those of three Directors whose 
terms expire. 

Candidates for Directors shall be selected from mem- 
bers of the Regional Districts where vacancies are about 
to occur. 


The three Directors to be elected at the coming Con- 
vention will represent the three Regional Districts named 
below: 

No. 8—States: Colorado, Washington, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Alaska, New Mexico. 
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Chapters: Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington State. 

No. 5—States: Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh and Erie Chap- 
ters only), Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois. Chapters: Central Illinois, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, Erie, Grand 
Rapids, Chicago, Indiana, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo. 

No. 3—States: Pennsylvania (exclusive of Pittsburgh 

and Erie Chapters), New Jersey, Delaware. 

Chapters: New Jersey, Philadelphia, Scranton— 

Wilkes-Barre, Southern Pennsylvania. 


The names of all nominees filed with the Secretary of 
the Institute not less than thirty days prior to the Con- 
vention will be sent to each member at least two weeks 
in advance of the Convention. 


The complete roster of present Officers and Directors 
may be found on page 8 of the Annuary. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
M. B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., for the office 
of President: 


Richard E. Schmidt, Carl A. Erikson, Hugh M. G. 
Garden, Byron H. Jillson, Elmer C. Jensen, John A. Hola- 
bird, John W. Root, Martin Roche, N. Max Dunning, H. 
B. Wheelock, Alfred Granger, Joseph C. Llewellyn, Leon 
E. Stanhope, Frederick J. Teich, Clarence W. Farrier, 
Howard L. Cheney, Pierre Blouke, Walter T. Stockton, J. 
C. Bollenbacher, Charles E. White, Jr., Harry H. Bentley, 
Earl H. Reed, Jr., Frederic B. Schmidt, Elmo C. Lowe, R. C. 
Llewellyn and M. J. Morehouse of the Cuicaco CHAPTER. 

M. H. Goldstein, N. C. Curtis, Francis J. MacDonnell, 
Emile Weil, Charles R. Armstrong, Richard Koch, Victor 
Wogan, of the LouisiaNA CHAPTER. 

Robert D. Kohn, Charles Butler, Frank H. Holden, Frank 
E. Vitolo, Frank Goodwillie, Clarence S. Stein, John Taylor 
Boyd, Jr., Charles B. Meyers, F. Mathesius, Jr., Lansing 
C. Holden, Wm. Harmon Beers, Lawrence Grant White, 
Burt L. Fenner, Wm. Mitchell Kendall, T. J. vander Bent, 
Wm. R. Mead, H. Van Buren Magonigle and Ben J. 
Lubschez of the New York Cuaprer and Henry Wright 
of the St. Louis CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Frank Conger Baldwin, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, for 
the office of Secretary of the Institute: 

M. H. Goldstein, N. C. Curtis, Francis J. MacDonnell, 
Emile Weil, Charles R. Armstrong, Richard Koch, Victor 
Wogan, of the Louisiana CHAPTER. 


M. B. Medary, Jr., C. L. Borie, Jr., John F. Harbeson, 
Ernest H. Yardley, John Irwin Bright, Edwin H. Fet- 





terolf, Ellery K. Taylor, Arthur I. Meigs, George Howe, 
Arthur H. Brockie, Emlyn L. Stewardson, George B. Page, 
George I. Lovatt, John P. B. Sinkler, E. P. Bissell, Walter 
H. Thomas, C. C. Zantzinger, Edward W. Donn, Jr., 
Fredk. H. Brooke, A. P. Clark, Jr. and Delos H. Smith of 
the PHILADELPHIA and WasuincTon, D. C., CHAPTERS. 

Robert D. Kohn, Charles Butler, Frank H. Holden, Frank 
E. Vitolo, Frank Goodwillie, Clarence S. Stein, John 
Taylor Boyd, Jr., Charles B. Meyers, F. Mathesius, Jr., 
Lansing C. Holden, Wm. Harmon Beers, Lawrence Grant 
White, Burt L. Fenner, H. Van Buren Magonigle and Ben 
J. Lubschez of the New York CuHaprer and Henry Wright 
of the St. Lours CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
C. C. Zantzinger of Philadelphia, Pa., for the office of 
Secretary of the Institute: 

LeRoy E. Kern, Charles H. Higgins, A. L. Harmon, 
Lansing C. Holden, Kenneth M. Murchison, C. B. J. Snyder, 
R. H. Shreve, Egerton Swartwout and Wm. Harmon 
Beers of the New York CHAPTER. 


Thomas E. Snook, Jr.. Wm. H. Gompert, John B. Slee, 
Wm. P. Bannister, T. E. Snook, H. C. Bowman, Charles 
C. Wagner, D. D. Streeter, R. F. Schirmer, Adolph Gold- 
berg, Clarence S. Hotopp, Walter J. Ramming, Ralph M. 
Price, Henry C. Van Cleef, John M. Infanger, Isaac Kal- 
lich, Arthur R. Koch, Lester B. Pope, George Francis 
Kiess, Alfred F. Evans, Stephen W. Dodge, Frederick W. 
Monckmeyer, J. Monroe Hewlett, Frank H. Quinby and 
A. F. Gilbert of the Brooktyn CHAPTER. 


Applications for Membership 


5 February, 1926. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come be- 
fore the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee 
for action on their admission to the Institute and, if 
elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters 
indicated: 

ALABAMA CHAPTER: Milton Smith Osborne. 
Boston CuHapter: Lloyd M. Hendrick, Jr. 
CENTRAL New York Cuapter: John F. Strobel, Jr. 
Cotorapo CHAPTER: Raymond Harry Ervin. 
Detroit CHaprer: Warren Samuel Holmes. 


FioripA CHAPTER: Bruce Paxton Kitchell, Chandler C. 
Yonge. 


Kansas City CHaApTer: Edward W. Tanner. 

NesBRASKA CHapTerR: Arthur D. Baker. 

New York Cuaprer: Henry Boehm, Elliott L. Chis- 
ling, Eugene Cotter, Frank Cheney Farley. 

RuopE IsLtanp CHAPTER: Raymond J. Henthorne. 

San Francisco Cuapter: C. Harold Hopkins. 


SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER: John W. Binderheim, 
Claude Knight Smithley. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Cuapter: Gilbert L. Rodier. 


West Texas CuHapTer: Miss M. F. Doak, Andrew 
Fraser. 


West Vircinta Cuapter: Alex B. Mahood. 


You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before 5 March, 1926, on the 
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eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed 
upon should any Chapter request within the thirty day 
period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 


Yours very truly, 
C. C. ZANTZINGER, Acting Secretary. 


Allied Architects Associations 


FELLow MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 


A major problem before the architectural profession 
during the past five years has been that of practice by 
architects brought together in business combinations com- 
monly called “Allied Architects Associations.” Nearly 
a dozen such organizations have been formed or are in 
contemplation. Various causes have led to this trend in 
practice. 

It might be assumed at the outset that so long as such 
combinations are formed in a legal manner and conduct 
their business on ethical bases there could be no more ob- 
jection to them than to the old-time firm or corporation of 
three to five architects. Obviously, however, the pro- 
fession has sensed the fact that practice by large groups 
like commercial business by great corporations may 
threaten monopoly, and is bound to raise new problems. 
Urgent protests, and severe criticism by individual archi- 
tects, and requests from Chapters for guidance in the 
matter, have brought the whole subject before the Board 
of Directors of the American Institute of Architects. 

Preparatory to discussion of the matter by the 59th 
Convention, the Board has instituted inquiries for facts 
and principles involved. The following may be con- 


sidered as a preliminary report to the membership de- 


signed to present briefly the present aspects of the situation. 

In the First Place, the method of organization in favor 
seems to be an incorporated body whose stockholders are 
competent, reputable architects of a given city or sec- 
tion. In some cases the corporation is permanent and in 
others limited to one specific undertaking. In some cases 
the corporation is a non-profit affair beyond moderate 
compensation for work done by each individual and the 
profits are devoted to the interest of architecture by 
establishing scholarships, libraries, or supporting archi- 
tectural schools. In others, profits are divided among 
the stockholders, or go into the Chapter treasury. 

In the Second Place, reasons are given in advocacy of 
practice by groups, as follows: 


(a) To secure public work which otherwise would be 
awarded to incompetent architects whose chief 
qualification is political pull. 

To render the best public service by the codpera- 
tive effort of the most capable and experienced 
talent which should produce the finest architectu- 
ral achievement. 

To eliminate wasteful competitions. 

To enable local architects to do local work by 
combining against outside practitioners. 

To give all the members an interest in public 
buildings. To benefit architecture by increasing 
opportunities for young men to get experience 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
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on important work in collaboration with older 
architects. To secure training and development 
of the whole group by conference, consultation 
and criticism. 

(f) To benefit Chapter finance. 

In the Third Place, disadvantages of group practice 

are claimed by its critics to be: 

(a) Tendency to draw the profession into politics. 

(b) Cutting off individual opportunity and profit. 

(c) Want of personal responsibility to clients. 

(d) Advertising and other activities of an association 
bring it into unfair competition with the individu- 
al practitioner. 

In the Fourth Place, discussion thus far indicates cer- 

tain dangers in group practice: 

(a) The failure of one man in a group to discharge 
his duty may bring discredit on the whole asso- 
ciation. In one case it is reported that want of 
effective supervision allowed a contractor to do 
defective work which resulted in cancellation of 
the commission of many thousands of dollars to a 
group of some fifty architects who not only lost 
their fees on several millions of dollars of work, 
but were publicly discredited as well. Mani- 
festly a group must assume responsibility for the 
acts of every one of its members whether the 
lapses be ethical or esthetic or financial, in their 
results. 

The power of a combination of men to get work 
may lead to monopoly. Shutting off opportunities 
to individuals who may choose to practice alone 
seems to them unjust and likely to engender 
bitter feelings. 

Continued success of a group tends to carry them 
into undue political activity. 

A group of architects in successful practice may 
easily dominate Chapter policies, and gradually 
usurp duties and activities belonging to Chapters 
and even to the Institute as a whole. 

There is the question of fair dealing between 
architects, and as to whether it is possible for a 
large body of men engaged actively in soliciting 
work through hired agents to exercise the same 


careful censorship of publicity that the honorable 
practitioner maintains. 
(f) There is grave danger to the profession when a 
group organization’s continuance suggests per- 
manence and continued encroachment upon the 
field of the outsider. 
Individuality of expression is necessarily cur- 
tailed and artistic merit may consequently be 
limited. 

In Conclusion: It is desirable that each Chapter of 
the Institute shall discuss this subject as fully and frankly 
as it pleases before the next Convention. In the mean- 
time, the Board of Directors urges the advisability of a 
cautious and conservative attitude. A new method, how- 
ever laudable its motives and admirable its results, if 
it contains the seed of discord, deserves thorough con- 
sideration before being adopted. 

Each group contemplating the formation of an associa- 
tion is recommended when formulating its plan of or- 
ganization to safeguard the following considerations 
which the Board of Directors regard as fundamentally 
important in the practice of architecture: 

(1) It is for the best interests of architectural design 
that the designer or designers of any architectural 
work should receive personal recognition and 
credit. 

It is essential that personal responsibility for 
all professional services should be maintained as 
clearly as in individual practice. 

The first of these conclusions involves the integrity of 
our art. The second involves the proper protection of 
our client’s interests. 

It has, therefore, by the Board of Directors, been 
“RESOLVED, that while circumstances may arise which 
render it expedient to form an Allied Architects Associ- 
ation in the public service and for specific work, nonethe- 
less the Board believes that the formation of such associa- 
tions for general practice is not in the best interests of the 
art of architecture and that therefore the definite estab- 
lishment of an association bringing together a large per- 
centage of the practitioners of a given section to practice 
architecture as such an association is to be discouraged.” 

Respectfully submitted, D. Evererr Warn, President. 


(g) 


Registration 


course in relation to the schools of medicine in the 
Free State, which, in a way, has its relation to 
registration of architects and all others engaged in pro- 


T HE IRISH seem to have adopted an interesting 


fessions. It seems that the General Register for medical 
doctors has long been in England and that the right to 
practice medicine in Great Britain has rested with such 
registration. The Irish do not like it that England can 
say whether a graduate from a Free State school shall 
practice medicine, so the Free State eliminates the British 
Register. Consequently, graduation from schools of 
medicine in the Free State does not serve in the rest of 
Great Britain. This is pleasing to the British doctors 
though a condition not of their seeking. It confines the 


practice of the Free State graduates to Ireland. It pre- 
vents the appointment of such graduates to the politico- 
medical positions in the British service. Such service has 
usually been the method of advancement. 

This may seem strange to us but it reflects a some- 
what similar situation in our country. Our system of 
government places all the professions under the local 
control of the states just as with many other things. State 
statutes vary, leading to difficulty in the transfer of the 
right to practice any profession from one state to another. 
An architect has but little trouble in interstate practice 
if he can show that he has been in practice for more 
than ten years. He can prove his case by evidence that 
other men have admitted his contention that he is an 
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architect by employing him to plan and supervise their 
buildings. But the young man who has not served as 
an architect of important works must obtain the right to 
interstate practice by passing a state board examination 
unless he can show that he is a graduate of a school 
of architecture approved by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

In certain of the states, schools of architecture are 
recognized to a very limited extent, and the only ap- 
proach is then through state examinations. As a rule 
the state examinations are not unreasonable. One state 
cannot be expected to accept the registration of another 
state if that registration was obtained because of a pro- 
vision of law that admitted any person who called him- 
self an architect prior to the passage of the act. It 
seems reasonable that any state should require that the 
training of the architect from another state should be 
equal to that required in the state to which a transfer 
privilege has been asked. 

It will be seen that we do exactly as the Free State 
is doing. In theory we do not let other states pass on 
the qualifications of a person seeking to practice in our 
home state. Other states tell us we must keep our young 
architects with us until they can prove that they are the 
kind of architects that the other states recognize. The 
only difference between the attitude of the Irish Free 
State and that of our states is that there is a very friendly 
feeling between the state boards which helps to remove 
technicalities. 

Generally this is accomplished through the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 
Just now we have an exodus to Florida and the archi- 
tects in that state, in granting registration to those from 
other states, have shown a generous fairness which is 
more than creditable, as it must be a severe test of their 
unselfishness. 

To an extent, we have nationalism in each state. We 
call it “state pride.” It is not only that, it is rather 
minding our own affairs. This is not so bad in govern- 
ment as some believe. Fortunately the competent in the 
professions can carry on interstate practice notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the door is not open “to anybody and 
everybody.” 

International practice likewise has its own problems. 
The right of one country or state to pass upon the techni- 
cal qualifications of a person not a citizen is very doubt- 
ful. 

It is trying the subject of another government. This 
situation is usually met under the general laws which 
grant the right to practice a profession to those from 
other countries who have earned eminence in their service. 

If we did not have laws which fix the basis on which 
to start in the practice of a profession, particularly archi- 
tecture, we would have a crowd rushing from the cellars 
to hang out signs that there is an architect within. This 
happened to architecture; we are still suffering from 
the infection. Resort to statutory regulation checked the 
disease but brought about a conflict of remedies. But 
with all this, the cure is working well even though the 
medicine may happen to be distasteful to some of us 


at times. W. P. B. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Peruzzi 


In all probability there is no master in a brilliant epoch 
of art who has received so little recognition, while de- 
serving as much, as Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena. In 
consequence, the monograph by Mr. Kent' has a double 
value; not only does it form an admirable work of refer- 
ence regarding Peruzzi’s efforts, but it goes far toward 
building a true estimate of his genius. This latter is not 
accomplished by flag waving nor trumpet blowing, but 
rather by a clear-cut, scholarly setting forth of Peruzzi’s 
life in the terms of his works. 

The fifty-six years that Peruzzi lived are shown in 
eight episodes through which the reader is taken from 
Siena to Rome, from Latium to Emilia, and back again 
to Rome for the climax of Peruzzi’s career, followed by 
his death and subsequent burial in the Pantheon. Al- 
ways in the background, however, lies Tuscany, the 
province of his birth, in the soil of which lay the seeds 
of his genius. 

Following this, in a final chapter, the author reviews 
Peruzzi’s qualities and methods, and, almost as an epi- 
logue, shows how his tomb has been neglected and his 
name made undeservably obscure. 

The text is not long, words have not been wasted, nor 
is there much eulogizing, but to the casual student of 
the Renaissance, whose acquaintance with Peruzzi is gen- 
erally limited to the Massimi, the Albergati and the 
Pollini palaces, it is a revelation of the fertility of 
Peruzzi’s invention, the quality of his design and to the 
quantity and variety of his works. How many tourists 
to Rome enter the little church of Santa Maria della Place 
in search of Raphael’s “Sibyls” and stand before its un- 
veiling, totally unconscious of Peruzzi’s altarpiece at their 
backs which, if they would but turn, would prove far 
more lovely than its more famous neighbor? It is true 
that of the many-sided geniuses of the Renaissance 
Peruzzi was preéminently an architect, and while we are 
never permitted to overlook this fact, pains are taken to 
show his ability in painting and knowledge of sciences. 
“A volume could be written on his talent . . . but 
here is enough to say that his knowledge of painting must 
have helped him immensely in his architectural work, 
especially in selection of materials with reference to tex- 
ture, color and composition.” 

Carefully and systematically, the author has laid before 
us the known works of Peruzzi in all fields, and, with 
them, all those others which seem to bear the stamp of 
his genius. Beside these, he places the facts and refer- 
ences to establish his contentions. Amid this thorough 
work one cannot help but feel his enthusiasm in the task 
and his enthusiasm for Peruzzi and if this enthusiasm 
has led to a generosity in attribution, it must also be 
acknowledged that Mr. Kent has been meticulous with 
his authorities. 

Supporting his text he has given an excellent biblio- 
graphy and a carefully prepared list of the works attri- 
buted to Peruzzi, together with the authorities for such 


1 Baldassare Peruzzi, Architect, Painter, Engineer. By William 
ber age Kent. Architectural Book Publishing Company, New 
fork City. 
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attribution. Accompanying these are eighty-nine well- 
chosen plates of illustrations, largely photographs of 
buildings, but containing many reproductions of plans, 
drawings and sketches. One of the most interesting of 
these is Peruzzi’s sketch for the main doorway of the 
Massimi palace. 

Mr. Kent has seen Peruzzi as a man of deeds and it 
is these deeds that are put before us, as if to say, “Look, 
is not the creator of these worthy of still greater fame?” 

The author has strengthened this viewpoint by his 
conciseness, by the elimination of all things irrelevant 
to the single idea, and by condensing the text almost to 
the point of abruptness. It is in this very strength that 
lies the greatest weakness. The things which make the 
book invaluable to the student and historian tend to limit 
its appeal only to them. But in spite of a chronological 
tendency, the author succeeds in transferring his en- 
thusiasm for Peruzzi to us, and by the force of his state- 
ments makes us disciples. In fact, we are quite ready 
to accept many of his surmises as established truths. 
We cannot help wishing that the text might have been 
extended and that some phases of Peruzzi’s work might 
have been treated more fully, but what higher praise for 
any book than to regret its ending. 


JAMES CHILLMAN, Jr. 


London Forever! 


Out of the inexhaustible store of London comes an- 
other little book,1 which I suppose will be regarded as 
romantic or architectural according as the illustrations 
satisfy the one or the other reason which leads to an 
interest in such books. The authors have made a good 
selection, so far as I am concerned, but I am one of 
London’s most fervent adorers and not to be trusted in 
appraising the architectural value of seventy photographs. 
I love the place and many of these pictures revive mem- 
ories that are precious. Other lovers may feel different- 
ly, for who can evaluate another’s affections? 

The manner of printing leaves a certain hardness and 
coldness. I like illustrations to be warmer and with 
more hints of color. But an architect might well say 
that the detail was perfect and the outlines exceedingly 
sharp and clear. No doubt that is what was sought. 


©. H.W. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Small House 


To THE Epitor oF THE JOURNAL. 


The New Jersey Cuaprer asks and will appreciate the 
publication of this letter, which it adopted unanimously 
at its meeting 16 January, in the February JournaAL. We 
so will most fully and conveniently acknowledge the many 
responses received with reference to our Resolution about 
the Institute’s connection with the Small House Bureau 
which was published in the November JourNat and ex- 
press our appreciation of them. 

We regard the increasing tendency, shown by the cor- 


1Some Lesser Known Architecture of London. By James Bur- 
ford and J. D. M. Harvey. William Helburn, New York. 1926. 


respondence, to see that there is another and not so pretty 
side to the course of the Institute in the small house mat- 
ter, with interest and satisfaction, for it points to coming 
correction. 

We think it is becoming increasingly evident that there 
is no majority of the members in favor of that course; but 
only a small minority. We do not believe that a majority 
ever did favor it; but that the majority rested quiescent 
in a belief, which it should have been safe for them to 
hold, that those who initiated this subject would not initiate 
anything which would be hurtful to the Institute. And we 
agree that they would not intend to hurt or injure it. 

Replying to some who have written, and to others who 
have thought the same without writing, we limited our 
endeavors to efforts toward cutting the connection between 
the Institute and the Bureau because, to us as Institute 
members, that connection and what seems to us its smirch- 
ing of the Institute are the main things, and we ask the 
information we do ask in all the detail we do ask because 
only with such detailed information will it be possible to 
know the truth. 

With the cutting of the connection between the Institute 
and the Bureau interest in the lesser questions would 
lessen if not vanish. 


This is why we did not ask in our Resolution in the 
first place, and why we do not now ask: 

In what way, if any, and to what extent, if at all, has 
the control of the Bureau by the Institute been exercised; 
and is it because of this control, or in spite of this control, 
or because this control though voted has been lacking or 
disregarded, that the Institute passes out copies of The 
Functions of the Architect with one hand while it passes 
out stock plans with the other; or that, just as one used 
to get a free chromo with a pound of tea, one now, in 
various parts of the country, gets a free set of stock plans 
and specifications with the lumber, while the dealer pro- 
claims that these stock plans have been put out by the 
great American Institute of Architects, the same society 
to which Mr. Architect belongs and has praised. 

We have not asked and do not ask these questions be- 
cause they are not the main one, and because, even if 
they were answered satisfactorily, if they could be, the 
main question would remain untouched. 

We have raised and we do raise the main question: the 
severance of the connection between the Institute and the 
Bureau, and the questions as to the personnels and the 
finances, in just the way we did raise them, because we 
deemed the time to have arrived to do so. 

We direct the Secretary to forward this letter to the 
Editor of the Journat for the purposes indicated. 


For the New Jersey Chapter, 
Hucu Roserts, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Burt L. Fenner 
Elected to Membership in 1908 
To Fellowship in 1913 
Secretary of the Institute 1915-1916 
Died at New York City, 25 January, 1926 


Herbert Richard Mainzer 


Elected to Membership in 1911 
Died at New York City, 13 December, 1925 














THE GENERAL CONDITIONS 


of the Washington, D. C., Chapter of the American Institute of 


pO oe 
VOLUME 


“Practicing’s good for a good little girl. 
It makes her nose straight and it makes her hair 
curl.” 

We CoMMENCE to consider Practice, by consult- 
ing the dictionary: . 
1. To perform or use habitually or experimentally. 
2. ‘To perform repeatedly bt way of training. 
3. To instruct by repeated exercise. 
+. To pursue regularly. 

5. To plot with artifice or carry out by secret de- 
vices. 


Unfortunately we find the dictionary inadequate. 
Not one of these definitions corresponds to what we 
mean by practice when we speak of a “Committee 
on Practice.” ‘The one common idea that runs 
through all of them is that of a repetition, and if prac- 
tice means only doing the same thing over and over 
again, surely the practice of architecture has already 
been brought near to the pitch of absolute perfection. 

“Ah! but—” you say, “there is a standard to be 
attained.” 

Precisely, so that what is lacking in these defini- 
tions is that they do not take this standard into 
account. If we do bring it into the picture, archi- 
tectural practice becomes “the continual pursuit of the 
good in architecture; that which is good for us 
(which includes among other things a livelihood) ; 
that which is good for architecture; and that which 
is good for our neighbors. 

It is likely that there are many problems of prac- 
tice arising daily which require thought and pains to 
solve them satisfactorily. As to what some of these 
problems are, and how they are to be met and faced, 
we shall hope with your help to make some progress 
toward determining this in future issues of our little 
paper. 


§ 


If we were to read in the morning paper that the 
architects of Saint Paul, Minnesota, had sprung a new 
thing on the profession in the institution of an ar- 
chitectural clinic for the betterment of their city, we 
would feel just a tinge of regret, perhaps, that we did 
not think of the idea first. Now, as a matter of fact, 


the St. Paul Pioneer Press and the St. Paul Rotary 
Club are discussing what the Washington architects 
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are doing, and are trying to adapt our scheme to St. 
Paul. 

For over three years the ArcHITECTS’ ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, organized by members of the Chapter, has 
reviewed all plans filed for building permits, and week 
after week sent its constructive criticisms to 
owner, designer and builder. It cannot but be a 
source of satisfaction to those who have given freely 
of their time and help to know of the many instances 
in which this advice, so freely given, has accomplished 
the desired results. 

§ 


One of the most important pieces of architectural work 
that have been done in the city of Washington since 
the old Court House was built, is the RESTORATION 
of that same noble building. Every time we pass it we 
receive a fresh thrill of delight from the view of its 
gracefully proportioned facade and we thankfully ap- 
prove the wisdom of those in authority who décide to 
preserve its architecture and adapt the interior to mod- 
ern requirements instead of replacing it with a new 
ten-story “up-to-date” building. 

The Capitol should receive the same treatment. In 
spite of the fact that it was recently subjected to a half- 
baked criticism by a literary connoisseur of architec- 
ture who listed it as one of the “Horrors of Washing- 
ton,” the Capitol, so far as exterior design goes, is un- 
doubtedly one of the grandest buildings in the world. 
The fact that it is necessary to coat the greater part 
of the building with paint to preserve it from year to 
year is a disgrace to the richest nation on earth. 

The central portion, including the cast-iron dome, 
should be reconstructed in marble and the interiors 
should all be made worthy of the exterior. 

§ 

There has been organized, by a nucleus from the 
WASHINGTON CHAPTER, a corporation known as the 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., includ- 
ing thirty-five of the ablest practitioners associated for 
public and semi-public work. 

The unique and distinguishing feature of this organi- 
zation is its development of codperative and collab 
orative work, the sifting and exchange of ideas by the 
ablest practitioners in the city. Competitions for large 
projects have the double disadvantage not only of 


has 
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added cost but of the necessary choice as to which one 
of several good ideas will be used. The Allied Ar- 
chitects develop this same competitive analysis of build- 
ing problems, but then make available a// ideas which 
may be of value in the final solution. The service is 
one tenth competitive, nine tenths collaborative. 

Is it practical? And feasible? Never in the his- 
tory of a chapter has any interest brought the local 
architects into closer working harmony than the first 
project of the new corporation, the preliminary plans 
for the new House of Representatives Office Building. 

§ 

The question of whether the practical operation of 
the ZONING laws bears out all the fair promises with 
which they were heralded is one that some day may 
demand an answer to it which could be framed from 
the facts as they are seen today. 

What definite thing has Zoning accomplished from 
the architect’s point of view? Are our cities which 
have it more beautiful than those which do not, or 
more healthful, or more comfortable? 
way is this superiority manifested ? 

Is the sense of security which comes from the know]- 
edge that a zone once established will stand indefinitely, 
the real justification of a Zoning law, and has any one 
today that sense of security? 

The editors, believing that the Chapter will be 
interested in an expression from an authoritative 
source, has secured the following statement to inau- 
gurate what is planned to be a series of thoughtful dis- 
cussions of ZONING. 

In the past year, Washington has shared with many 
other cities in the triumph of the constitutionality of 
zoning. While it is true that the question has not 
yet reached the highest court, still the success seems 
none the less in view of recent favorable decisions in 
similar cases by the highest courts of several states. 
Then, too, the recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York upholding the restriction 
against apartment houses in single-family home districts 
and indicating a greater extension of the application of 
the police power, gives reason for the hope that such a 
threatened suit will never be filed here. 

While the validity of zoning has been established 
by the overwhelming weight of authority in both 
higher and lower courts, its success is due to the ap- 
proval and support of the people it serves. The residents 
of Washington expressed their sentiments in the volun- 
tary contributions for employment of expert counsel 
in our recent suit. To them and to the masterly pres- 
entation by our own Corporation Counsel is due our 
continued enjoyment of the benefits of zoning. 

The Zoning Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia has initiated a broad plan of publicity of all matters 
affecting the zoning plan and regulations in order to 
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secure the opinions of interested and affected parties. 
It seeks the advice and comment of the zoning com- 
mittees of various local bodies in every item submitted 
for consideration. It proceeds, as it believes, in accord- 
ance with a definite comprehensive plan of city devel- 
opment without favoritism for certain districts but 
with consideration only for the city as a whole. It en- 
deavors to make zoning a practical, civic application 
of the Golden Rule. 


The grade of FELLow is a quaint old bit of 
archeology. It makes one wonder who invented it 
and what was in his mind when he did it. 

The Fellow seems to be by origin an English insti- 
tution, and in his native soil he somehow seems appro- 
priate and decorative. For one thing the species is 
common over there. The P. of W. can hardly fall 
off a horse without hitting one of them and the people 
have gotten used to them and would miss their jolly 
old white whiskers and spats. 

For another thing the English seem to have dis- 
covered the trick of making them work. Just what 
they set them to doing, does not appear but it only 
needs a short course in Trollope’s novels to convince 
one that the Fellow of an Oxford College is quite a 
personage if only from the fact that he gets very well 
paid for being one, with a lodging thrown in and a 
special rate on wine. 

Personally I approve of having Fellows, but, hav- 
ing them, why not do as the English do, and give 
them, if not duties to perform, at least some rights 
and privileges? Why not constitute a council of them 
to advise the B. of D.? Why not make them sit on 
the platform at Conventions dressed in velvet robes 
and carrying maces? Why not double their minimum 
charges, remit their dues, and put bronze busts of 
them in the Octagon garden? 

§ 

All these questions and many more have resulted in 
the point of view in the Chapter which in turn has led 
to the publication of this monthly bulletin. It is not 
intended as a display of pyrotechnics. It is not a club 
to use over Institute members who have been delin-. 
quent in their work for the Institute nor is it a vehicle 
for a certain few to express their own opinions. 

This publication is nothing less than a Forum. 
Your interest is invited, your contributions are so- 
licited and the measure of your codperation will de- 
termine the success or failure of the organ. And may 
we add that in a very true sense this means the success 
or failure of the Chapter as being an exponent of archi- 
tecture in Washington. The Comittee has presented 
topics which it considered pertinent. Comment is in- 
vited. 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


The Architect and Standardization’ 


An architect, interested in specification work, has 
recently sent to the A. E. S. C. certain information re- 
garding the utilization of standards and specifications by 
architects that should be given careful consideration by 
all concerned in the supply and acceptance of building 
materials. The architect is probably the largest organized 
group of purchasers, as he controls the purchase of ma- 
terials for the building owner, amounting to more than 
two billion dollars per annum. 

The architect specifies practically all of the materials 
purchased, and has done this for many years. Neverthe- 
less, he uses almost a negligible number of the standard 
specifications that are available as issued by technical 
societies, trade associations, and others, and of those 
which he uses, that for Portland Cement (A. E. S. C. No. 
A 1-1922), and the A. S. T. M. specifications for Struc- 
tural Steel, are the chief. 

The architect is not in a position to test the materials 
delivered for his work, as would be done by a large in- 
dustrial purchaser. The materials go into buildings of 
widely different character, in different localities under 
different contractors, and by different mechanics. On 
account of limitations of storage, and so on, delivery of 
material is usually made just before it is to be used on 
the job, instead of long in advance of use, as is common 
practice in other large scale manufacturing operations. 

On account of the difficulty of assuring suitability of 
the material by physical test or chemical analysis, the 
architect frequently specifies materials by particular 
makes. He cannot, for instance, afford to have some 
hundreds of analyses made, in order to determine which 
of a large number of varnishes submitted would be more 
suitable for his purpose. 

To make specifications more useful to the architect, 
specifications should permit him to predetermine the serv- 
ice to be expected from the product meeting the require- 
ment, and the standard specifications must therefore be 
interpreted in terms of service, either by the body that 
prepares them, or by some other authority; second, means 
must be devised, possibly by the establishment of a labora- 
tory having functions similar to the Bureau of Standards 
in connection with Government purchases, or the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories in connection with electrical 
appliances, by which manufacturers who wish to do so 
can have their products tested and registered as comply- 
ing with certain standards, national or otherwise; or 
as a third possibility by trade associations certifying to 
the compliance of products of their members with the 
standards; or by the development of the practice on the 
part of manufacturers, of labelling their product so that 
its compliance with the . appropriate specifications is 
guaranteed or can be readily determined by a comparison 
of the specifications on the label with those required to 
be applied. In order to make possible even a reasonable 
fraction of the savings that may be inherent in the gen- 
eral use of specifications, it appears evident that there 
must be means provided by which compliance with specifi- 
cations can be assured in some way that will provide for 
distributing the cost of test, analysis and administration 


2From_a Report by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, of which the Institute is a member. 


over a very large number of consumers, and _ possibly 
something may be developed along some or all of the 
lines suggested above, by which this can be brought about. 
It is a very large question, and one in which the Gov- 
ernment is particularly interested in respect to its possi- 
bilities for making useful to the largest possible number, 
the Dictionary and Encyclopedia of Specifications which 
are being prepared by the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Shellac (25b11). (Technologic Paper of the National 
Bureau of Standards No. 232. Pages 19. Size 7” x 11”.) 
A description is given of the source, manufacture, uses and 
common methods of testing shellac. The generally accepted 
iodine method for determining rosin in flake shellac may 
be subject to very large errors, and this method cannot be 
applied to cut shellac. The amount of material soluble in a 
light petroleum distillate and the acid number of this ma- 
terial are quite constant for pure shellac, and a method of 
determining adulteration, both by rosin and other sub- 
stances, which can be as easily applied to cut shellac as to 
flake shellac, has been developed. Suggested specifications 
for pure orange flake shellac and orange shellac varnish are 
given. 


Architectural Terra Cotta Investigations (9a). (Tech- 
nical News Bulletin No. 98 of the Bureau of Standards.) 
The National Terra Cotta Society for years has been sup- 
porting a research associate at the bureau to secure and 
maintain a quality of architectural terra cotta giving the 
best performance of this ware in buildings. 

The physical properties of terra cotta have been deter- 
mined, including compressive strength, transverse strength, 
tensile strength, resistance to freezing, and the coefficient 
of expansion. The tensile strength, ‘as compared with build- 
ing stone of like absorption, was found to be high. 

Investigations of the expansions of the glaze, body and 
underslips have also been undertaken. The coefficients of 
expansion of 20 samples of each of these materials have been 
measured by the interferometer method. Crazing of the 
glaze in some cases was found to be due to the glaze hav- 
ing a greater coefficient of expansion than the body. 

To study the serviceability of this ware in buildings, terra 
cotta in service 2 to 30 years was examined critically on 
535 buildings in practically every large city east of Kansas 
City. It was found that terra cotta must meet certain re- 
quirements in climates having freezing weather. Keeping 
water out of terra cotta structures by proper flashing was 
found to be beneficial, especially where steel which would 
otherwise rust is used in the structure. 

An investigation of manufacturing methods, with the 
object of standardizing manufacturing practices insofar as 
these affect the quality, included a visit to 14 terra-cotta 
plants. The good and poor practices employed by the dif- 
ferent.plants are being pointed out to the industry. 

Other research on terra cotta consists of a study of eight 
ceramic bodies, including four commercial terra-cotta bodies. 
Twelve different ceramic finishes were used on the speci- 
mens, and all the test pieces were made at terra-cotta plants 
in accordance with standard practice. Outdoor service 
tests are being conducted on specimens moulded in the shapes 
of balusters and coping. In addition, laboratory tests are 
being conducted on the same bodies. It was found that the 
methods of firing and cooling terra cotta and the types of 
kilns in which they are fired have a decided influence upon 
the quality of the ware. 

Twenty cements are being investigated to determine their 
suitability for joining pieces of terra cotta. It was found 
that some of these cements produced very good joints, the 
most promising being those of the zinc-oxychloride type. 
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